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THE  WIERD  WOMAN. 

A  TALE  OF  OLDEN  TIMES. 

‘WiiT  SO  pale  and  thonglitfnl,  iny  love,  this  morning,’  said  Ilcnr}’’  Atherton, 
as  entering  the  breakfast  room,  he  beheld  his  wife  seated  at  the  table,  leaning 
Iier  head  upon  her  liund,apparantly  unconscious  of  what  was  passing  around 
her.  ‘What  has  disturbed  you,  Anna?’ 

Ilis  w'ife  looked  up  at  these  words,  and  he  saw  she  had  l)een  w'eeping,  and 
as  she  endeavored  to  answer  his  tender  enquiries,  tears  again  filled  her  beau¬ 
tiful  eyes,  and  she  turned  from  her  huslKind  to  hide  them. 

‘Come,  come,  Anna,’  said  he  playfully,  ‘do  not  look  so  sad,  cheer  up,  and 
let  us  take  our  colfee,  and  then  for  our  morning  ride,  ’tis  a  lieautifiil  day,  and 
we  will  go  as  far  as  Boston,  and  perhaps,’  added  he  tenderly,  ‘we  may  hear 
news  of  the  Britannia?’ 

His  wife  turned  towards  him ;  ‘T  cannot  ride  to-day,  Ilcnrj’,’  and  as  she 
spoke,  the  tears  trickled  down  her  cheeks. 

‘Why,  w'hat’s  the  matter?  Is  your  pet  dog  sick,  or  have  the  maids  Ik'cd 
unruly,  that  you  an^  so  disturbed  this  morning ;  or  [lerhaps,  you  have  lost 
some  favorite  plant,  if  so,  I  will  readily  replace  it,  come  tell  me,  which 
is  it  ?’ 

Anna  approached  her  husband,  and  trembled  as  she  spoke,  ‘Henr\’,  I  have 
seen  the  wierd  icoman,  twice  have  I  seen  her,  and  her  presence  liodes  no  good 
to  us  or  ours.  Do  not  laugh  at  me,’ she  added,  as  she  saw*  a  half  smile  lurk¬ 
ing  round  the  mouth  of  her  husband  ;  ‘do  not  laugh,  who  knows  that  she  ia 
not  now  near  us,’  sjiid  she  shiidderingly. 

‘Anna,  this  is  idle,  foolish,  umvorthy  of  you,  be  more  like  yourself  throw 
off*  this  idle  fancy  that  has  taken  possession  of  your  mind  ;  a  wierd  woman ! 
surely  you  are  not  afraid  of  a  harmless  old  woman,  who  has  not  the  power, 
even  had  she  the  inclination  to  harm  you.  I  insist  upon  your  rhliiig  to-day, 
’twill  cheer  up  your  spirits,  and  at  night  when  wc  return,  you  will  be  the  first 
to  laugh  at  these  groundless  fears.’ 

Mrs,  Atherton  hastily  swallowed  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  then  accompanied 
her  husband  in  the  proposed  ride,  during  which  we  will  endeavor  to  giva 

our  readers  a  sketch  of  them. 
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Henry  Atherton  was  hy  hlrih  an  Englislinion,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty 
two  he  vbited  America  Landing  at  New  York,  and  making  a  tour  tlirough 
that  Stale  and  Mnssacliusotts,  lie  accidentally  met,  and  fell  in  love  with  the 
lieaiitifiil  Anna  PemlnTton. 

Mrs.  Atherton  had  in  early  life  known  much  of  that  sorrow,  that  sickness 
of  the  heart,  which  hope  deferred  causes  in  the  young  and  enthusiastic. 
Her  father,  Mr.  IVmbc'rton,  wjis  an  Englishman,  hut  early  in  life  migrated  to 
the  colonies ;  he  was  veiy  wealthy,  and  selling  part  of  his  estate,  led  the 
remainder  in  the  hands  of  an  agent  to  l)c  disjKised  of.  Of  six  children,  two 
only  reached  maturity,  Anna,  and  Hnn*iet,  two  lovely  and  innocent  girls. 

Everj'  thing  went  on  pleasantly  for  some  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time, 
Mr.  Pendierton  received  letters  from  his  friends  in  England,  which  iinde- 
fcived  him  res|)ecting  the  chanicter  of  his  agent,  and  convinced  him  he  had 
tnisted  in  a  villian.  lie  saw  the  immediate  necessity  of  leaving  his  family, 
and  tr>’ing  to  recover  his  pn>perty  for  them.  When  he  rc'ached  his  native 
land,  he  foirvl  his  afliiirs  in  a  woi*se  state  than  he  htid  even  feared,  his  agent 
had  sold  hi-*  pro|M»rty,  and  gone  off  with  the  proceeds,  lie  jmssed  months 
in  fruitless  endeavoi-s  to  fiiul  the  wretch  who  had  thus  despoiled  him  of  his 
possessions.  Thus  tnonth  after  month,  aial  year  after  year  jiassed  away,  and 
still  no  ho|»e  of  success.  *^uc!i  continued  ilisappointment,  added  to  the 
anxiety  which  it  may  >>ell  1m*  supposi'd  Mi*s.  Pemln'iion  endured,  wore  on  a 
natiindly  delicate  fnuue,  till  she  linally  closeil  her  eyes  upon  this  suhlunary 
world,  leaving  her  daughters  unpn»tect<*d  aial  unprovided  for. 

Anna,  at  the  <leath  of  her  mother,  luul  heen  engaged  to  ^Ir.  Atherton  two 
years,  hut  while  the  r(*cover}’  of  her  father’s  property  wemed  doubtful,  his 
frien<ls  had  nither  declined  the  matcli,  and  Mr.  Atherton  detennined  that 
notlfmg  should  op|>ose  his  union  with  one  his  soul  held  so  dear,  had  joined 
Mr.  PemlM'rton  in  his  pursuit  after  the  worthless  agent.  '  Early  instructed  in 
(he  principles  of  our  holy  ri*ligion,  Anna  had  grown  uj)  a  truly  })ious  and 
devoted  girl ;  hut  the  fatigue  of  attending  U|Km  her  mother  during  her  last 
illness,  luid  the  uncertainty  in  which  she  remained  conceniing  her  father, 
throw  her  into  a  fever,  which  reduced  her  almost  to  infantine  weakness.  I 
have  often  heanl  the  village  doctor,  a  most  excellent  nmn,descril)e  this  period 
of  her  life  in  glowing  colors. 

‘^Little  Hturiet’  said  he,  ‘came  for  me  one  mornuig  in  tears  and  breathless 
with  emotion,  entreating  me  to  visit  her  sister  Anna,  who  was  ‘very,  very 
sick  indeed.’  I  immediately  took  my  hat  and  cane,  mid  followed  iny  young 
friend.  When  we  reached  the  hous(*,  Harriet  o|>ened  the  door  as  cautiously 
as  |H>ssihle,  and  ushered  me  into  the  family  sitting  room.  Every'  thing  was 
arranged  with  the  utmost  ord**r ;  the  flowers  in  the  whidows  looked  as 
bright  mid  fn'sh,  as  if  the  hmid  of  her  was  still  there,  w'ho  till  then  had 
nurs<'d  mid  tend(*d  them  ;  still  a  kind  of  loneliness  reigned  throughout  the 
house*,  for  not  a  st(*p  was  heard,  or  a  word  sjKiken  to  break  the  universid 
vtillness  that  |M*r\aded  the  dw<‘lling  of  the  sick. 

Aft<*r  sitting  a  few  minutes,  Harriet  conductt*d  me  to  her  sister’s  chamber; 
tlien*,  on  a  little  tester  Ual,  whose*  white  dni|)erh'8  rivalled  the  new  fallen 
snow,  lay  tlic  lK*auiiful  form  of  Anna  Pemliertoii.  She  was  dressed  in  white, 
ll>r  the  day  had  bc*en  iutenst*ly  warm,  and  to  mi  invalid  very  oppressive, 
which  had  caused  her  to  throw  back  the  little  mob  cap  that  confined  her 
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luxuriant  tresses,  but  wliicli  now  csoa|)Cil  in  profusion  tio\Mi  her  nock  and 
over  her  polished  forehead.  She  had  fallen  into  a  light  sleep,  and  tliere  slie 
lay,  calm  and  j)oaceful  as  an  infant  slundHTing  iij)on  its  mother’s  bosom.  A 
Bible  lay  open  ujK)n  the  l>e<l.  She  had  evidently  l)ecn  poriishig  the  volume 
of  inspiration,  for  a  tear  still  blisteR'd  the  lcafii|H>n  which  it  had  fallen.  Her 
fuiger  pointed  to  tJiese  words.  ‘Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor,  aj id  are 
heavy  laden  &c.’ — llow  I  wished  for  the  pencil  of  a  Raphael,  tliat  I  might 
have  taken  a  sketcli  of  her  as  she  lay,  looking  like  a  seraph  pointing  the  way 
to  Heaven. 

When  Alum  awoke,  she  reached  out  her  haiul  with  a  faint  smile  of  wel¬ 
come,  her  taj)er  fuigers  seemed  ahnost  trans|)an‘nr,  and  indeed  sickness  had 
so  attenuated  her  fnigile  form,  she  looked  more  like  a  l>oautiful  transjmnmcy, 
than  a  moital  creature  standing  upon  the  verge  of  Eternity.  Never  shall  I 
forget  the  patient  resignation  with  which  she  bore  the  most  acute  pain,  nor 
the  holy  joy  she  expressed  when  told  her  recovery  was  no  longer  doubtful. 
‘My  God  1  thank  thee’ — were  tlie  only  words  which  esca|K‘d  her  li])s;  but 
her  angelic  countenance  shone  with  the  very  soul  of  devotion,  mid  she  con- 
tuiued  for  more  than  an  half  hour  engaged  in  silent  prayer  mid  thanksgiving. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  recovery  of  Anna  Irom  this  illness,  that  she 
received  lettei*s  from  her  father  and  lover,  saying  that  th(;y  hud  obtained  some 
clue  to  the  retreat  of  the  ft-audulent  Agent,  and  in  a  lew  months,  miothcr, 
which  contained  tlie  joyful  intelligence  that  the  agent  upon  promise  of  par¬ 
don  had  disc’losi'd  all  liis  guilt ;  that  her  father  with  the  exception  of  some 
trifting  loss<?s,  would  regain  his  propel ly  and  be  with  his  daughters  in  the 
spring,  and  that  Mr.  Atherton,  whose  friends  no  longer  objected  to  the  union, 
would  then  claim  the  hand  of  his  aftianced  bride.  It  were  useless  to  tell 
with  what  anxiety  the  days  and  hours,  and,  finally,  months  were  counted  by 
ilie  two  aflectionate  girls,  till  these  loved  friends  arrived.  Neither  is  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  describe  the  meeting  lietween  the  Father  and  his  children,  the  lover 
and  his  mistress  ;  but  the  Father’s  joy  was  damped  at  missing  her,  whose  eye 
and  voice,  till  then,  had  always  gieeted  him  with  a  wife’,  ftmdest  welcome, 
and  the  daughters’  voices  faltered,  when  they  thought  hov.  h,  .^.y  their  mother 
would  have  been  to  have  seen  this  hour  for  which  she  so  long  and  ardently 
bad  prayed. 

In  a  short  time,  Anna  gave  her  hmid  to  Mr.  Atherton,  and  her  father  con¬ 
cluded  to  sell  his  estate  in  America,  and  return  with  them  to  Englmid.  But, 
not  long  after,  dreadful  religious  persecutions  commencing,  Henry  Atherton 
and  his  wife  concluded  to  join  that  peaceful  band  of  adventures,  who  left  the 
shores  of  Britain,  and  come  to  America — to  live  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
those  moral  ainl  religious  principles  they  were  not  {lermitted  to  enjoy  in  tlie 
mother  countr}\ 

At  tlie  time  of  their  migration,  they  were  the  jwirents  of  three  children, 
but  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  Mr.  Atherton’s  parent**,  urged  with  tears, 
they  consented  to  h'ave  their  t^econd  child,  a  lovely  little  girl,tlicu  thr^  years 
old,  with  her  paternal  grand |>arents.  Ujion  coming  to  tliis  country  tliey  had 
settled  in  the  town  of  Salem,  so  famed  for  witches  or  tcierd  tcotnen,  and  it 
was  to  their  blighting  influence  Mrs.  Atherton  ascribed  the  premature  deaths 
of  both  her  darling  children,  who  had  dieil  within  three  weeks  of  each  other, 
shortly  after  they  reached  America.  She  had  no  children  since  their  arrival 
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in  this  country,  and  longing  ardently  to  fold  to  her  nuitemal  boeom,  her  only 
remaining  child,  her  huslwind  wrote  for  her  to  return  in  the  Britannia,  a  ship 
which  was  shortly  to  sail  for  the  colonies,  in  the  care  of  a  dear  friend  and  rela¬ 
tion.  The  Britannia  had  been  ex|iected  some  time,  ami  still  she  came  not, 
and  it  was  the  unusually  lengthy  voyage,  and  the  anxiety  to  see  her  child  once 
more  safe  under  the  |)atemal  roof,  that  had  depn?ssed  the  spirits  of  Mrs. 
Atherton,  and  made  her  for  a  time  forget  her  wonted  reliance  upon  tlie  be¬ 
neficent  care  of  her  Heavenly  F'ather. 

In  common  with  many  others,  Mrs.  Atherton  had  lieen  induced  to  believe, 
that  several  old  and  decrepit  women,  who  resided  in  the  town  or  vicinity  of 
Salem,  wert^  |K)Hscss^*tl  of  the  power  of  witchcrall,  and  exerted  a  blighting 
influence  upon  all  around  them ;  that  it  was  owing  to  their  su|>eniatural 
agency,  that  the  croj>s  were  bhtst(‘d,  the  cattle  died,  and  every  other  disaster 
incident  to  new  m.*ttlements.  Many  innocent  and  unoftending  j»ersons  had 
been  burnt,  and  othenvise  tortiin*d,  to  whom  no  crime  but  that  of  being  old 
and  ugly  could  Ik;  attached.  But  there  was  one  remarkable  for  these  j>ecu- 
liarities,  who,  of  course,  was  8Up|M)sed  to  |)osscssmore  |)ower  than  the  others, 
and  to  this  inoffensive  old  woman,  Mrs.  Atherton  ascrilied  the  death  of  her 
children. 

When  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Atherton  reached  Boston,  on  the  day  that  our  tale 
commences,  enquiring  for  news  of  the  Britannia,  they  were  told  that  she  had 
not  arrived,  but  that  a  vessel  answering  her  description  had  been  fallen  in 
with  some  eight  or  ten  <lays  lK*fore,  with  a  flag  of  distress  hoisted  upon  a 
jur>'  mast,  and  that  the  wind  blowing  a  hurricane,  had  |)revented  those  on 
board  the  vessel  that  [Missed  her,  from  ascertaining  correctly  who  she  was. 

‘Do  not  look  so  distn*ss«*d,  my  love,*  said  Mr.  Atherton,  ‘it  may  not  be  the 
Britannia  afler  all ;  <lo  not  let  us  make  ourselves  unhappy,  but  put  our  tnist 
in  Him,  who  holds  the  deep  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  and  whom  even  the 
winds  and  the  waves  olH*y.’ 

‘  I  know  it,  Henr}’,  1  know  it,’  sobt)ed  his  agitated  wife,  ‘but  I  am  a  weak 
woman,  an  anxious,  uidinppy  mother,  bear  with  my  infirmities,  for  I  much 
fear  our  lieloved  Ellen  is  doomed  to  follow  her  sainted  sisters.  Oh !  that  wo 
could  ap])ease  the  wrath  of  the  merd  tcoman  P 

‘Do  not,  Anna,  let  this  klea  lake  such  hold  of  your  imagination.  Is  not  the 
Almighty  greater  than  the  powers  of  darkness,  and  would  He,  think  you,  per¬ 
mit  such  wickedness.^  No,  believe  me,  Anna  ;  but  ’tis  high  time  your  mind 
was  disabused  of  these  things  that  have  taken  [lossession  of  it,  and  that  you 
return  to  your  former  simple,  unaffected  trust  in  that  Great,  and  Good  Being, 
to  worship  whom,  we  have  left  our  countr}’,  our  relatives  and  friends,  and 
become  sojourners  in  a  strange  kuitl.* 

Mrs.  Atherton,  in  olK'dicnce  to  her  huslMmd’s  wishes,  tried  to  overcome 
her  unha|)py  pn'judices ;  but  day  after  day  [Mussed,  and  still  no  news  of  the 
expected  vessel.  Ever\'  morning  sun,  brought  with  it  new  hopes,  only  to  be 
blighted  by  each  succeeiling  evening,  till,  no  longer  able  to  stniggle  w  ith  her 
maternal  fears,  she  sunk  under  so  much  anxiety  and  au.«[)ense.  It  w'as  heart¬ 
breaking  in  her  moments  of  delirium,  to  hear  her  calling  upon  the  xcitrd 
xcoman  to  give  her  bock  her  children,  in  the  most  piteous  accents,  she  w'ould 
implore  her,  as  slie  hoped  for  mercy  herself,  to  have  mercy  upon  her,  and 
•pare  her  little  Ellen. 
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In  one  of  her  fits  of  delirium^  a  plan  occurred  to  Mr.  Atiierton,  by  the 
adoption  of  which,  he  hoped  to  be  enabled  to  remove  these  groundless  sus¬ 
picious  from  the  mind  of  his  wife,  and  restore  her  to  her  former  calm  and 
happy  state.  lie  immediately  put  it  into  o|)eration,  by  sending  for  the  ver>' 
old  woman," of  whom  his  wife  had  so  nnicli  <lread.  Being  a  very  kind- 
hearted  old  creature,  and  an  excellent  iierson  in  sickness,  he  installed  her 
chief  nurse,  and  she  proved  a  most  tender  and  efficient  one.  With  the  most 
anxious  care  would  she  watch  over  her  patient,  soothe  her  irritated  ner>'es, 
and  calm  her  troubled  fancies.  She  was  fully  awan*  of  the  feelings  under 
which  Mrs.  Atherton  labored  towards  her,  but  it  only  tended  to  make  her 
more  watchful  over  her,  h*aving  the  result  in  the  hands  of  Providence.  In 
her  darkened  chamlier,  it  was  im|)ossible  for  Mrs.  Atherton  in  her  lucid  mo¬ 
ments,  to  distinguish  individuals,  but  she  soon  leanieil  to  love  the  gentle 
voice,  that  softly  whispered  words  of  hope  and  consolation,  and  watched  for 
the  kind  hand  that  siijiporied  her  aching  head. 

The  Britannia  arrived  during  Mrs.  Atherton’s  illness,  and  brought  home  her 
darling  Ellen,  hut  she  was  too  weak  to  Ix'  |M*rmitted  to  see  her,  and  even  the 
news  of  her  arrival  was  withheld  from  her.  But  as  she  grew  stronger,  her 
kind  nurse  would  encourage  her  to  hope  that  her  daily  prayers  for  the  res- 
tonilion  of  her  beloved  child,  would  lie  heard  and  answered.  Mi*s.  Atherton 
had  never  during  the  whole  of  her  illness,  seen  the  face  of  her  nurse  ;  but 
that  she  did  not  wonder  at,  as  her  eyes  being  ver}’  weak, the  light  was  almost 
exchuksl  from  her  room.  As  she  grew  better,  she  fViMpiently  wished  to  see 
the  person  win)  was  so  veiT  kind  to  her. 

As  soon  as  she  was  thought  able  to  bear  the  tidings,  Mr.  Atherton  tenderly 
and  earnestly  informed  his  wife  of  the  safe  return  of  their  child.  She  eager¬ 
ly  l>cgged  to  see  her,  and  when  she  received  her  little  Ellen  in  her  arms,  her 
emotion  was  so  violent,  it  was  necessary  for  a  time  to  remove  her  from  the 
room.  Erom  that  time,  however,  Mrs.  Atherton  gradually  gained  strength, 
and  she  was  so  much  occupied  with  her  child,  that  she  entirely  forgot  her 

prejudice  against  the  wierd  women. 
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‘  But  you  do  not  answer  my  question,’  stiid  the  now  convalescent  Mrs. 
Atherton,  when  sedated  on  the  sofa  in  her  dressing  room,  with  Ellen  in  her 
lap,  and  her  huslmnd  l>eside  her,  she  was  listening  to  a  history  of  her  illness, 
and  the  pniises  l)estowed  upon  ‘  good  nurse  Williams,’  by  her  hiislxind  and 
child ;  ‘  where  is  my  kind  nurse  ?  I  ver>’  much  want  to  see  her,  come  tell 
me,  Henr}\’ 

Mr.  Atherton  smiled,  and  looked,  unutterable  things.  *  She  will  be  here 
presently,  but  Anna,  have  you  quite  forgotten  the  loitrd  woman  ?  or,  have 
you,  as  I  once  ])rophcsied,  learned  to  laugh  at  the  idea  of  witches  ?’ — 

‘Oh,  it  is  all  forgotton  now,  I  have  my  treasure  here,’  said  she,  clasping 
Ellen  to  her  bosom,  ‘and  looking  so  fresh  and  blooming,  too,  I  hoj)e  I  shall 
never  mon?  distnist  the  goodness  of  that  Being,  who  hath  given  me  so  many 
blessings.*  ‘  Wlio  is  that,’  exclaimed  she,  as  the  nurse  with  a  Imsket  of  beau¬ 
tiful  flowers  entered  the  room. 

‘That  is  good  nurse,’  said  little  Ellen. 

Mra  Atherton  turned  towards  her  husband  an  enquiring  look,  and  he 
answennl  it  by  a  significant  nod.  She  blushed  deeply,  and,  for  a  moment. 
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apiM^ariMl  eiuLiarramcd,  but  it  wad  only  for  a  inomeut.  Riding,  dhe  extended 
her  hand  to  tiie  nurd4%  tiiankod  her  for  all  her  kindness  to  her  during  her  ill- 
iiesK,  an4l  l)egg(5d  her  to  remain  a  nienilier  of  tlieir  family,  not  os  a  de{)end- 
mit,  hut  as  a  frieinl,  telling  her,  tJiat  next  to  Go<l,  she  believed  she  owed 
her  n’Ktoration  to  healtli  and  hap[)ineKs  to,’ — she  added  smilingly, — ^the 
h'ierd  iionian'  ANN. 

HelfdJtt. 


TO  MISS - , 

ox  Iir.ARIXn  HER  91X0  “home!  sweet  home.” 

It  cheers  my  heart,  sweet  girl,  to  hear. 

Thy  tender  plaintive  strain  ; 

It  has  beguiled  me  of  a  tear, 

Thou  hast  not  sung  in  vain. 

Sing  it  again,  before  we  part. 

It  soothes  the  sorrows  of  my  heart. 

It  makes  me  think  of  days  gone  by. 

When  1  was  young  and  gay  as  thou  ; 

When  1  could  sing  many  a  lay. 

Ere  care  had  furrowed  my  young  brow, 

And  grief,  with  its  corroding  dart. 

Had  seared  and  withered  this  sad  heart. 

Sing  it  again,  me  thinks  1  hear 

My  Mother’s  sweet  voice  bear  its  part ; 

And  Father’s  too,  in  sounds  so  clear. 

They  strike  into  my  inmost  heart ; 

But  Father," Mother,  where  are  they  ^ 

They  sleep  beneath  their  kindred  clay. 

Sweet  girl,  farew’ell !  it  may  not  be 
That  you  and  I  shall  meet  again ; 

But  1  shall  love  to  think  on  thee. 

And  dwell  upon  thy  plaintive  strain ; 

The  first  that  has  for  many  years 

Beguiled  this  sad  heart  of  its  tears. 

Belfast^  Thanksgiting  EcCj  1835.  ANN. 


THE  C  II  U  S  II  E  D  FLOWER. 

It  wiu*  n  lovely  ganlen.  Bright  Flowert*  bloomed  on  every  hand — the 
very  air  was  fragrant  But  lliere  w'as  one  flower,  though  by  most  unheeded, 
to  my  eyes  flurer  and  lovelier  than  alL  It  was  mine.  I  had  prepared  its  bed  ; 
the  seed  was  planted  W  my  bands ;  the  little  spot  w  as  mine ;  every  day  did 
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I  vu^ii  ii  i — and  wlien,  on  a  fair  and  lovely  nioniing,  I  lieheld  two  srnall^ 
green  leaves  bursting  their  prisondiousc,  I  clapped  niy  little  hands  for  joy  ; 
none  of  the  lively  birds,  whose  glad  notes  rung  from  every  bush,  >vere  hai>- 
pier  than  I  was.  In  haste  I  ran  to  imimrt  the  glad  tidings.  My  mother 
smiled  at  my  joy — the  brightest  flower  of  all  was  promised  to  her. 

My  little  plant  grew  rapidly  :  ever\'  day  did  1  water  it ;  not  u  weed  was 
suflrere<l  to  live  near  it.  Some  little  buds  began  to  appear,  and  in  a  •  few 
days  a  bright  flower  was  there.  Oh !  with  what  interest  did  I  regard  it » 
How  often,  during  the  day,  did  I  go  to  gaze  upon  it ! 

On  the  morrow,  early  I  hastened  to  the  ganlen  ;  but  a  careless  foot  liad 
been  there  before  me — iny  flower  was  crushed.  Tears  gushed  from  iny 
eyes.  It  was  my  flower^  and  it  was  gone  !  O,  how  often  h.ns  the  fate  of  that 
crushed  flower  l^een  recalled  to  my  mind  !  Soitow  coimiiingles  with  joy  ; 
laughter  and  weeping  journey  together ;  and  of  the  merry  notes  of  gladnesS) 
how  mouniful  the  echo  ! 

In  the  midst  of  the  brilliant  and  gay  assembly,  my  eye  rested  upon  a  love¬ 
ly  young  girl,  the  joy  of  all  hearts.  Beauty  and  gladtiess  Siit  u|)on  her  coun¬ 
tenance  ;  her  smile  told  of  a  deep,  gushing  fountain  of  joy  ;  her  <lark  flash¬ 
ing  eye  spoke  of  genius  and  power ;  her  language  sparkled  with  the  fire  of 
imagination  and  the  flitshes  of  wit ;  and  that  snowy  bosom,  heaving  at  the 
slightest  whisper  of  friendship,  at  the  least  moan  of  miser}',  spoke  of  sensi¬ 
bility  and  feeling,  of  an  unsulli(*d  fount  of  aflection.  O,  she  was  a  lovely 
girl !  the  eye  lighted  up  at  her  presence  and  joy  waited  on  her  footseps.  All 
hearts  loveil  her.  Like  a  bright  star,  she  rose  on  my  sight ;  hut  soon  a 
cloud  passed  over,  and  she  was  gone.  I  sought  her,  hut  she  was  not  to  be 
found.  The  loveliest  flower  in  the  whole  garden,  she  bloomed  a  little  while^ 
Death  passed  by,  and  the  fair  flower  was  crushed. 

And  that  young  man — Oh!  who  did  not  weep  at  his  fall?  The  idol  of 
his  parents,  the  joy  of  his  friends,  with  an  intellect  powerful  and  vigorous, 
he  pressed  forward  in  the  path  of  virtue  and  glory.  Hope  sat  smiling  on 
his  countenance ;  fancy  wreathed  garlands  for  his  brow  ;  his  eye  sparkled 
when  he  thought  of  the  future  ;  and  his  bosom  heaved  with  emotion,  as  he 
listened  to  the  voice  of  friendship  cheering  him  onward.  And  he,  too,  is 
gone  I  The  willow  weeps  over  his  grave  ;  but  not  alone — other  tears  mois¬ 
ten  ‘the  grass  that  waves  o’er  him’ — tears  that  gush  from  the  heart. 

O  !  who  has  not  felt  that,  upon  all  the  hof>es  and  joys  of  his  life,  u|x»n  ev¬ 
ery  object  and  scene  dear  to  the  heart,  was  witten —  ‘  fiassing  away  ?* 
Earth,  thou  art  fair :  there  are  spots  on  thy  surface,  gn'en  and  lovely  ; — 
scenes  of  beauty  and  grandeur.  Gay  birds  sing  in  thy  bowers,  and  many, 
very  many  notes  send  Imck  tlieir  glad  echoes.  Yet  clouds  overshadow  tliee  ; 
darkness  and  tempest  rest  on  tliy  hills  ;  storms  sweep  through  thy  groves  and 
thy  valleys,  pestilence  rideth  on  tliy  winds,  and  the  dead  are  in  thee.  ‘Passing 
away’  is  written  on  every  leaf  of  thy  forests ;  Time  stamj)8  glory  de|)arted 
on  thy  fields,  thy  cities  and  tliy  kingdoms ;  thy  bowers  are  left  desolate,  and 
thy  glad  notes  changed  to  the  wailings  of  wo. 

I  look  around.  Death,  d^tniction,  and  ruin  are  every  where  busy. 
That  eye,  so  full  of  life  and  of  soul,  is  soon  closed  forever ;  that  counte¬ 
nance,  so  fair,  so  fresh,  and  so  blooming,  is  soon  paled  in  death  ;  that  tongue, 
now  so  eloquent  of  friendship  and  love,  is  soon  motionless— dead  ;  that  mind, 
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%vho(ie  kiiowletlgo  in  mt  L»outulJi^'4,  whone  power  is  bo  tiiiglit},  shattered  and 
niinod,  soon  is  tniglity  no  more ;  Uiat  heart,  the  altar  of  atrection,  of  kind* 
nesH  Olid  ftxding,  w’hich  awells  almost  to  bursting  at  the  mention  of  friend,  of 
home  and  of  cotintiy',  ali,  it  is  a  delicate  har|>— its  chords  are  soon  broken  ; 
and  that  fancy,  so  s)>arkling,  so  wann  and  so  pure,  whose  flights  arc  so  lolly, 
so  lK)ld  and  so  tlaring, — alas !  ‘  its  flights  are  soon  over,  its  w'andi*rings  soon 
endtsi’ — lik<‘  the  gay  bird,  the  prey  of  the  fow  ler,  it  falls  wounded,  fluttering, 
and  dies!  I  lively  flow’ers — they  wither.  Bright  ho|K*s  and  sunny  joys — 
they  an;  ‘  ali  imssing  away.’  Change  and  decay  are  written  ii|K)n  all  things 
anMiiid.  ‘  One  geiK'ration  passc'tli  aw’ay,  and  another  gcneraiion  cometli.’ 
And  we,  to<»,  must  go.  Death  is  on  our  tnick  ;  and  though  we  may  escape 
him  a  little  longcT,  soon  he  will  overtake  us ;  the  green  grass  w  ill  soon  grow 
on  our  graves  ;  the  clotls  of  the  valley  shall  be  sweet  unto  us our  memories 
will  iMiMs  from  among  the  living,  and  our  names  l)e  forgotten.  O  !  there  are 
times — times  lonely  and  sad,’when  musings  like'thesc  come  home  to  the  very 
soul,  when  the  loud  laugh  of  joy  sounds  like  the  funeral  knell,  and  the  mer¬ 
ry  notes  of  gltulness  echo  the  moanings  of  the  dying ! 

But  there  is  a  laml — O,  it  is  a  land  of  joy  !  Its  llow'crs  never  wither  ;  its 
hopes  never  |M*rish  ;  there  blighting  luid  pain,  and  dt'ath  never  enter.  Seek  it. 
O,  who  would  not  dwx*ll  there  ?  Land,  land  of  joy,  O  !  l)e  my  home  ! 

J.  B. 


ROBINSON  CRUSOE.* 

With  the  exception  of  the  Scriptures,  probably  no  one  book  in  the  En- 
glish  language  has  been  so  extensively  read  and  so  imiversally  admired,  as 
Defoe’s  beautiful  fiction,  the  name  of  w’hich  stands  at  the  head  of  this  arti¬ 
cle.  From  the  palace  to  the  cottage,  in  the  camp  and  in  the  closet, 
among  the  refined  and  amid  the  uncidtivated,  w'ith  the  old  and  with  the 
young,  it  is,  everv'  w’herc,  aial  among  all,  equally  a  favorite.  And  yet,  the 
general  and  dcsen’odly  estimation  in  wdiich  it  is  held,  is  not  ow’ing  to  any 
overstrained  exhibition  of  deep  passion,  or  to  any  highly  wrought  scenes  of 
thrilling,  startling  interest,  with  w'hich  so  many  of  the  popular  w’orks  of  fic¬ 
tion  at  the  present  day  ore  overcharge<l,  and  which,  in  fact,  constitute  the 
chief  clement  of  tlieir  jKipularity.  Robinson  Crusoe  possesses  none  of  those 
claims  to  favor ;  the  interest  which  it  inspires  in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  is 
equal  and  sustained  throughoiittand  the  excitement  that  it  produces  is  of  a 
healthy  kind ;  rarely  do  they  rise  to  so  great  a  height  as  to  become  painful^ 
and  they  never  ser^e  to  nurture  morbid  feeling,  nor  minister  to  a  sickly  sen¬ 
sibility.  Neither  is  its  chief  attractivenes  due  to  the  style  in  which  it  was 
originally  written  by  Defoe,  as  some  have  maintained  ;  for  simple  and  at¬ 
tractive  as  is  that  style,  we  find  the  story  retaining  nearly  all  its  popular 

•  **  The  I.ife  ami  Surmising  Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  of  York,  Mariner,  with  a 
Kiorraphieal  aercsint  of  Ueloc— illii^frated  with  fiHv  characteristic  cuts  from  drawings  by 
William  Harvey,  E»q.,’  ha\*e  recently  been  pul^lifheil  in  a  very  baautibil  style  of  ty¬ 
pography,  and  d*»ne  up  in  elegant  bindings. 
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interest,  in  the  numerous  forms  in  which  it  has  been  amplified,  abridged  and 
re-written,  and  in  the  various  Euroj>ean  languages  into  which  it  has  been 
translated. 

What  we  believe  to  be  its  greatest  charm,  and  the  chief  secret  of  its  uni¬ 
versal  |)opularity,  we  propose  now  to  consider. 

The  history  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  then,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  historj’  of 
the  progress  ol  huinunity, — lui  epitome  of  the  n*cord  of  the  gradual  eleva¬ 
tion  ol  man  from  a  state  of  l)arhaiism  to  one  of  civilization, —  and,  ofcoui*se> 
a  sketch  of  the  inventions  and  improvements  of  the  arts  of  social  life.  To 
histor}’,  written  as  it  should  be, — not  to  historv  written  as  it  is — a  detail 
chiefly  of  blockades  and  battles — of  the  intrigues  of  camps  and  of  courts^ 
in  which  the  discover}'  and  improvement  of  the  useful  and  elegant  arts,  and 
the  slow  but  ever  progressive  elevation  of  the  mass  of  the  people  is  almost 
wholly  overlooked  as  apparently  unworthy  the  dignity  of  the  historical 
muse, — to  history,  pro|>erly  belong  the  high  vocation  of  recording  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  humanity,  and  of  detecting  and  bringing  into  day  those  secret 
springs,  the  movements  of  which,  advance  or  retard,  or  turn  a^ide  the  on¬ 
ward  progress  of  man  toward  his  high  destiny  and  the  end  of  his  la-ing. 

What  histor}'  has  too  often  fiiiled  or  neglected  to  do,  fiction,  in  the  prt*sent 
work,  has,  in  some  mea«iiire,  accomplished.  We  behold  Robinson  Crusoe, 
the  hero  of  the  work  l)efore  us,  cast,  helpless  and  alone,  the  sole  survivor  of 
a  shipwreck,  upon  an  uninhabited  island,  destitute  of  the  most  common  im¬ 
plements  l»y  the  ai<l  of  which  he  might  constmet  him  a  shelter,  or  defend 
hims<‘lf  from  the  attacks  of  savage  In'usts,  or  pursue  and  take  those  whose 
flesh  would  yield  him  food.  We  return  with  him  to  the  wreck,  after  the 
tem|)est  has  subside<l,  we  aid  him  in  recovering  from  it  a  few  simple  and 
homely  articles,  yet  those  of  the  utmost  importance  to  him,  and  which  seem 
almost  indis| reusable  to  the  prolongation  of  his  existence  in  his  forlorn  and 
desolate  situation.  We  enter  into  all  his  plans,  take  part  in  his  labors,  and 
we  assist  him  in  liLs  rude  inventions  and  in  all  the  shifts  and  substitutes  he 
is  obliged  to  make  su[>ply  the  place  of  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of 
civilized  life.  And  all  this  we  do  with  a  zest,  that,  by  its  earnestness,  makes 
us  almost  identify  our  own  situation  with  that  of  our  hero.  And  we  retire 
with  him  to  rest,  after  the  toils  of  the  day,  self-satisfied,  ami  with  a  con¬ 
sciousness  of  our  own  energy  and  ]K)wer,  and  a  dei>endence  u|>on  our  own 
resources,  which  we  had  never  l)efore  known.  And  we  go  further  than  this ; 
we  not  only  aid  in,  and  anticipate  many  of  his  substitutes  and  inventions^ 
but  we  imagine  others,  to  which  he  might  have  resorted,  and  of  which  he 
might  have  availed  himself,  and  which  we  think,  that,  were  we  placed  in 
his  situation,  we  should  surely  adojU.  And  when  the  savage,  brought  to  this 
island  to  be  immolated,  makes  his  escaiMJ  from  his  captors,  and  putting  him¬ 
self  under  the  protection  of  Crusoe,  becomes  his  pupil  and  his  companion 
w'e  almost  feel  that  we  too,  have  a  friend. 

In  the  arduous  tasks  in  which  our  hero  engages,  as  in  constructing  his 
habitation  and  excavating  his  cave,  with  the  aid  only  of  tlie  rude  tools  in  his 
possession, — in  tlie  substitution  of  a  stick  for  his  calender,  upon  w  hich  he 
noticed  the  long  days  of  his  lonely  sojourn, — in  his  attempts — after  many 
failures,  idtimately  crowned  with  success,  at  making  clumsy  but  useful  arti- 
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ties  of  pottery, — iii  the  Mhuddermg  and  ahiioet  supernatural  awe  witli  which 
he  contemplates  tlic  solitary  foot-print  in  the  sand, — in  tlie  reliance  on  tlie 
Deity,  at  which  he  at  last  arrives,  hut  which  is  at  first  forced  ui)on  him  hy 
his  desolate  and  defenceless  state, — in  tlie  diligence  and  zeal  with  which  he 
laliora  to  instruct  Friday  in  the  arts  of  civilization,  and  in  the  first  principles 
of  morality  and  religion, — and  in  the  afliecting  friendship  that  springs  up  lie- 
tween  them  and  mutually  attaches  them  to  each  other, — in  all  these  we 
trace  die  developement  of  ahnost  all  the  active  powers  of  man,— of  the 
physical,  the  social,  the  intellectual,  the  moral  and  the  religious  faculties  of 
ills  nature.  And  the  develojiemcnt  of  these  faculties  when  properly  direct¬ 
ed,  is  improvement — Shuman  improvement ; — not  of  the  individual  only,  but 
of  the  rac^ ;  for  that  individual  constitutes  a  jiart  of  the  race. 

The  unexcited  but  eager  solicitude  with  which  we  accompany  the  hero 
of  this  story  from  die  time  of  his  shipwreck  upon  his  own  solitary  isle  to 
diat  of  his  restoration  to  his  country  and  die  society  of  civilized  man.  Is  less 
die  result  of  any  g>'mpadiy  which  we  may  feel  for  Cnisoe,  |)ersonally,  than 
of  diat  interest  which  we  take,  and  which  we  cannot  but  take,  in  w’hatever 
relates  to  die  advancement  of  man  and  the  improvement  of  his  condition. 
For  man  is  so  constituted  by  his  nature,  that  he  cannot  regard  human  im¬ 
provement  with  indifference  ;  he  cannot,  even  if  he  loovld,  look  upon  it  with¬ 
out  feeling  a  deep  interest  in  it.  And  diis  desire  of  improvement  is  one  of 
the  very  elements  of  his  nature. 

The  impression  left  ui>on  our  minds,  by  diis  tale,  is  salutary. — 
We  arise  from  die  perusal  of  it,  not  widi  our  feelings  debilitated  by  a  mor¬ 
bid  symjiathy  widi  die  joys  or  the  sorrows  of.  an  imaginary  being — one  who 
never  ha<l  a  jiersonal  existence, — but  w’idi  a  stronger  trust  in  our  own  capac¬ 
ity  to  overcome  physical,  intellectual  and  moral  evil,  and  to  transmit  what 
wras  originally  ]>oison,  into  healdiful  aliment.  And  we  require  a  firmer  be¬ 
lief,— a  fuller  conviction,  that  He,  who  is  the  benevolent  Creator  and  Up¬ 
holder  of  all  diings,  has  placed  man  in  precisely  that  state,  and  surrounded 
him  w'idi  those  circumstances,  which  arc  every  way  the  liest  fitted  to  call 
forth  his  powers  into  activity,  by  making  him  a  fellow-worker  with  God  in 
die  promotion  of  his  own  happiness,  and  dms  leading  liini  by  die  path  of 
improvement,  to  the  perfection  of  his  nature.  And  believing  this,  widi  con- 
finned  zeal  and  renewed  perseverance,  we  girtl  up  the  loins  of  our  minds 
fiir  increased  effort,  resolved  to  comliat  all  evils  and  surmount  all  olistacles  ; 
knowing  diat  our  happiness  consists  in  exertion — in  action, — action  directed 
to  right  entls — to  die  promotion  of  Illimitable  improvement,  and  diat  of  our 
race,  dius  making  nearer  and  nearer  approaches  towards  die  infinite  perfec¬ 
tions  of  die  Divine  nature,  aspiring  to  obey  that  memorable  precept,  ‘  Be  ye 
also  perfect,  even  as  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect?  B. 
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Conceive  of  a  boarding  school  MisS,  suinmone<l  by  the  paternal  mandate,  about  to  re¬ 
turn  to  her  friends.  She  has  retired  to  her  boudoir  to  rc-peruse  her  epistolary  manuscripts 
and  consign  those  to  destruftion  which  maidenly  Friendship  w'ould  cherish,  but  which 
matronly  Prudence  might  coiidcnui.  Her  eye  lingers  over  them  for  the  last  time  as  her 
white  hand  commits  them  one  by  one  to  the  dames.— And  now  dear  Ian  the,  we  will  follow 
her  in  song. 

No  !  ril  not  the  thought  recall—  \ 

Kindle  flame— consume  them  aH! 

Every  pledge  of  former  years, 

All  my  smiles  and  all  my  tears  ; 

Letters  traced  by  Friendship’s  fingers, 

Lines  o’er  which  fond  fancy  lingers. 

Every  word  and  every  name 
Fast  must  perish— kindle  flame. 

This  the  first  to  meet  thy  rage— 

How  Pve  mus’d  upon  its  page  ! 

Ere  the  slender  seal  I  tore, 

Well  1  knew  the  stamp  it  bore ; 

Oh  !  the  tales  its  face  could  tell. 

Kindle  fire  and  bum  it  well. 

Here  is  one  ofi  read  before. 

Let  me  scan  its  lines  once  more— 

Lovely  girl— and  she  hath  dream’d 
I  was  happy  as  I  seem’d  ; 

Had  she  only  read  my  heart— 

Bitter  tears  why  will  ye  start, 

Ye  have  now  no  business  here— 

Fire  ’tis  thuie— bum  high  and  clear ! 

This — but  yesterday  it  seems. 

Since  it  haunted  first  my  dreams. 

Days  before  my  heart  was  sad. 

Boding  that  its  news  were  bad  }  • 

When  it  came  alas !  bow  true 
Take  it  fire  and  burn  it  too. 

Another  and  another  yet— 

This  the  tear  hath  oflen  wet. 

Tills  came  when  my  heart  was  gay 
Happy  girl— mid  happy  day ! 

Oft  the  task  I’ve  hurrie<l  o’er. 

Once  again  to  read  it  more. 

This  and  this  one  night  were  brought 
When  of  home  1  fondly  thought : 

What  my  feelings  who  can  say— 

But  the  fire  I  cannot  stay. 

Last  of  all — here  take  my  /osr. 

Bum  it  flame  and  bum  it  fast  • 

Melt  the  links  of  Memory’s  chain, 

Never  mofe  to  meet  again.  ^ 

Buried  Loves  and  F'riend&hips  true. 

Fare  ye  well— adieu— adieu. 

Hancock  Barracks.  Harp  of  the  Isle. 
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To  one  wliornn  withdraw  himself  for  a  season  from  the  arena  of  party 
strife,  and  lieeome  a  mere  looker-on,  without  any  immediate  participation  in 
the  exciting  topics  of  the  day,  the  social  aspect  of  our  country'  presents  abun¬ 
dant  matter  for  reflection.  To  the  careless  oWrver  all  indeed  may  seem 
fair  and  prosperous.  We  are  told,  and  the  assurance  is  echoed  again  and 
atrnin  from  ever\'  side,  that  we  are  a  great  and  happy  people ;  that  our  own 
wisdom  and  energy  have  rescued  us  from  tlie  dangers  which  once  threaten¬ 
ed  our  lilM*rties ;  and  that  our  success,  in  the  great  ex[)eriinent  we  an'  now 
making,  is  rendered  certain  hy  the  discover)’  of  new  principles  in  the  science 
of  govf  nunent,  for  lack  of  which,  the  less  fortunate  republics  of  the  old 
world,  after  an  existence  as  brief  as  it  was  glorious,  perished  from  among 
the  nations.  Newspapers  and  Foiirth-ot-July  orations  have  rung  with  the 
stor)’  of  our  ow  n  gn'atness,  and  our  own  virtues,  until,  to  doubt  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  |>olitical  Millennium,  would  almost  be  deemed  high  tn'ason 
against  the  majesty  of  the  iM'oph*.  We  liave  listened  with  delight  to  those 
who  pn)phesy  smooth  things,  and  while  dw’elling  ftmdly  on  our  ow’n  praises, 
have  forgotten  how’  nearly  allied  is  national  vanity  to  a  kindred  feeling  in  in¬ 
dividuals. 

Rut  have  w'e  no  reasr)n  to  distrust  tliose  appearances  of  security,  which 
thus  tend  to  lull  suspicion,  and  divert  us  from  a  careful  scrutiny  into  our  situ¬ 
ation?  Do  no  clouds  darken  our  horizon,  telling  of  stonns  that  even  now 
an?  gathering,  and  threatening  to  burst  upon  our  heads !  1  would  not  be 
sup|>oHed  to  predict  danger  which  has  no  foundation,  save  in  a  distempered 
fancy.  Rut  if  I  n*ad  aright  the  signs  of  the  times,  then?  are  in  them  syni])- 
toms  of  menacing  evil,  which  w’e  should  do  well  to  heed  ere  it  be  too  late. 
They  give  indications  of  the  progress  of  a  spirit,  throughout  the  civiliz€?d 
w’orld,  which  tends  to  the  overthrow  of  all  existing  institutions,  and  all 
lho««*  principles  of  government,  w  hich  ex|)ericnce  hasshowm  to  Ik?  w  orthy  of 
preservation.  Like  the  hidden  leaven,  it  is  silently  and  gradually  pervading 
the  whole  mass  of  society,  and  diflTiising  itself  among  all  classes,  almost  with¬ 
out  exciting  suspicion.  This  spirit  is  not  entirely  of  modern  origin.  It  has 
been  manift'sted  at  different  times  under  various  names,  ever  changing  its 
fonn  to  suit  the  character  of  the  |)eople  among  whom  it  is  found.  In  Rome 
it  w  as  Agnirianism.  In  France  it  was  developed  in  the  movements  of  the 
Illuminati  and  of  the  Jacobin  Club,  fanning  the  flames  of  discord,  and  del¬ 
uging  the  countr)’  w  ith  blood.  Passing  thence  across  the  Atlantic  it  took  up 
its  alK>de  w’iih  us,  and  under  the  modest  garb  of  liberty  pursued  for  a  while 
the  tenor  of  its  way,  almost  unheeded.  But  under  all  these  changes  of  name 
and  outwanl  ap|H‘arance,  the  spirit  itself  is  unchanged.  It  is  emphatically 
a  spirit  of  dtsor^anizatioru  It  aims,  not  to  build  up,  but  to  pull  down  ;  not  to 
create  but  to  destroy.  It  tends  directly  to  the  overthrow  of  all  those  princi¬ 
ples  which  bind  society  together.  Being  based  upon  plausible,  but  false  and 
pernicious  views  of  liberty,  it  has  found  favor  with  many  who  would  shrink 
from  it  with  horror,  did  they  suspect  its  real  character.  But  its  true  nature  be- 
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gins  to  be  revealed.  The  indications  of  its  existence,  and  its  purpose  are 
daily  becoming  too  plain  to  be  mistaken.  We  already  hear  attacked  our 
whole  system  of  law*?,  w  hich  regulate  the  possession  and  distribution  of 
proj>erty.  This  attack  is  made  in  various  modes ;  sometimes  by  hints,  not 
dark  or  difficult  to  understand,  respecting  the  baneful  influence  of  a^monied 
aristocracy’  u|K)n  the  general  prosjK?rity  of  tlie  community  ;  at  other  times 
by  openly  denouncing  the  possessors  of  wealth,  as  robbing  under  color  of 
law,  the  lalioring  man  of  his  «*amed  pittance. 

Next  tlie  supremacy  of  the  law  is  assailed  both  secretly  and  openly.  We 
hear,  even  from  high  authority,  that  *  it  may  be  patriotism  to  disregard  the 
laws  that,  though  well  enough  adapted  for  ordinary  times,  there  may  be 
contingencies,  when  it  is  the  duty  of  a  patriot  to  set  them  aside,  as  too  slow 
in  tlieir  ojicnition.  As  if,  in  a  nation  where  law  is  but  the  expression  of 
jiopular  will,  and  depends  for  its  efficacy  entirely  upon  popular  support,  a 
man  could  lM*iier  show  his  veneration  for  the  institutions  of  his  country 
than  by  lending  his  whole  influence  for  their  support  and  presen'ation. 
The  emissaries  of  Infidelity  have  also  made  their  way  into  every  part  of  our 
land,  o|)enly  proclaiming  that  all  law  is  a  tyrannical  restraint  upon  liberty, 
tolerated  once,  which  should  now  be  thrown  aside,  as  inconsistent  with  that 
perfect  freedom,  enjoyed  by  man  in  a  state  of  nature  ;  that  marriage  is  a 
temi)orary  connexion,w’hich  may  rightfully  he  dissolved  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
jMirties  ;  and  that  all  religion  is  a  mere  invention  of  man,  devised  to  cajole  or 
frighten  the  multitude  into  6l)edience.  It  may  be  said  that  these  last  are 
merely  the  extravagant  doctrines  of  a  few  unprincipled  men,  from  whoso 
ravings  we  have  not  the  slightest  reason  to  fear  any  serious  consequences. 
Let  those,  wdio  have  been  led  to  indulge  this  opinion,  examine  for  them¬ 
selves,  and  they  will  find  these  poisonous  doctrines  have  prevailed  and 
made  proselytes  to  an  extent  almost  surpassing  belief.  True  it  is  chiefly 
among  the  more  ignorant  and  degraded  [wrtion  of  our  community,  that 
their  influence  has  been  felt,  but  this  only  increases  the  danger.  For,  if 
from  such  you  remove  the  restraints  which  religion  imposes,  and  still  leave 
them  in  i>ossession  of  political  power,  what  ho|)e  of  safety  have  you,  when 
their  numl)ers  enable  them  to  control  your  legislation  ?  The  effects  of  the 
dissemination  of  principles  like  these  are  daily  becoming  more  visible. 
They  are  evinced  in  the  gross  flattery  of  the  multitude  and  sacrifice  of  in¬ 
tegrity,  expressed  in  the  sentiment  so  often  avowed  by  the  candidate  for 
]K)pular  favor,  ‘that  the  majority  can  never  do  wrong:  and  that  their  will  is 
a  sufficient  justification  for  any  act,  however  contrary  to  the  immutable 
princijilcs  of  justice.’  This  sentiment  may  not  always  be  avowed  in  so 
many  words,  hut  the  great  stress  laid  upon  the  ]>opular  will  as  a  rule  of  ac¬ 
tion,  distinct  from,  and  inde|)€ndent  of  the  dictates  of  conscience,  and  the 
unvar}  iug  standards  of  right  and  w^rong,  tends  directly  to  unsettle  all  moral 
distinctions.  They  are  evinced  in  the  combinations  to  resist  the  civil  au- 
tliority  ;  in  the  dis{)08ition  so  frequently  manifested  by  the  people  to  take  the 
law  into  their  own  hands,  and  punish  without  trial  the  objects  of  their  re¬ 
sentment  ;  and  still  more  fearful,  in  the  utter  indifference  with  which  too 
many  ore  disposed  to  view  the  progress  of  sentiments  and  principles,  so  fa¬ 
tal  in  their  tendency.  W e  have  looked  quietly  on,  and  seen  the  barrier  of 
law  broken  down  when  it  stood  between  the  mob  and  their  victims,  and 
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bavc  forgotU'ii  that  W'!  were  tliiia  aiding  to  put  in  motion  a  ix)wer,  whose  fu¬ 
ture  operations  we  could  not  control.  Like  the  avalanche  uj)on  the  moun- 
taiifa  suiiuiiit,  when  the  first  irii])ulsc  has  been  given,  no  human  power  con 
n*gulate  its  motions  or  check  its  ravages.  It  w'os  but  a  few’  days  ago  tliat  it 
was  iiientioued  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  as  matter  of  congratulation,  that  a 
Grand  J  ury  hail  refused  to  indict  a  numl>er  of|)ersoiLS  who  were  notoriously 
guilty  of  a  breach  of  die  peace.  It  is  thus  that  men  of  influence  and  re- 
a|>ectability,  our  Legislators  even,  are  sanctioning  by  their  silence,  if  not  by 
their  r)|KUi  appn>l>ation,  a  course  of  proceetling,  w’hich,  if  allowed  to  go  on, 
can  only  tiTuiinate  in  the  destruction  of  the  whole  social  system.  It  is  this 
fireling  of  careless  security  which  constitutes  our  princi|)a]  danger.  While 
di<i  sentinels  on  the  wratchtower  of  lilx'ity  are  awake,  and  ready  to  sound 
the  alann,  and  die  {leople  within  re8|K)nd  to  the  call,  and  are  on  die  alert  to 
ward  off  im|>enduig  evil,  we  may  rt‘st  secure,  though  all  diat  we  hold  be  as- 
sailcii.  W’e  have  little  r(;a.son  to  fetu*  any  thing  from  an  open  attack  upon 
our  country  from  without  or  u|K)n  our  constitution  from  within. 

Our  danger  springs  from  another  source.  It  is  the  indifference  of  die 
jM*oplc  to  die  means  of  prcisen'ing  freedom,  that  w’c  have  most  to  dread. 
It  is  dieir  disn^gord  of  die  progress  and  diffusion  of  opinions  tending  to 
dLsunioii  among  ourselves  which  is  most  ominous  of  evil.  If  the  press 
be  silent,  while  o|>en  infidelity  is  rapidly  gaining  ground  among  us, 
while  principle's,  which  tend  to  overdirow  our  social  s}stem  and  sub¬ 
stitute  in  its  stead  ,the  reign  of  anarchy,  are  actively  disseminated,  w’e 
have  indeed  much  reason  to  fear  for  die  |)cnnanency  of  our  institutions. 
The  fierce  outbreakings  of  the  disorganizing  spirit  have  been  exhibited  even 
in  New  England.  We  have  made  it  our  boost,  that  we  live  in  the  land  of 
die  Pilgrims,  die  home  of  order  and  n^ligion  ;  yet  the  ruins  of  die  Ursulinc 
Convent  are  alone  suflicient  to  show  how  empty  is  that  boast.  It  is  time, 
then,  that  we  arouse  from  our  jileasing  dreams  of  security,  and  carefully  ex¬ 
amine  the  ground  ut>on  which  we  stand.'  Our  quiet  is  that  of  die  still  vol- 
c^io,  w  here  the  smoke,  and  the  va|)or,  bursting  out  at  intervals,  give  evi- 
ilenci*,  not  to  be  mistaken,  that  the  causes  of  commotion  are  at  work  w'ithiii. 
The  contest  bctW(M;n  die  op|H)sing  principles  of  law  and  anarchy  has  alrea¬ 
dy  commenced.  In  diis  cause  there  can  lie  no  neutrals.  Everj’  man  must 
of  necessity  exert  an  influence,  either  for  or  against  the  cause  of  goo<l 
onler  and  the  supremacy  of  die  laws.  Let  die  conductors  of  the  press  strip 
from  these  principles,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  their  sjiecious  disguise, 
and  reveal  their  true  nature  and  character.  Let  their  destructive  tendency 
lie  i‘X|k)sch1  and  pniclaimed  in  a  voice  that  shall  be  heard  in  every  comer  of 
our  land.  Let  public  sentiment  be  aroused  and  enlightened,  so  that  no  man 
sliall  nunain  ignonuit  of  die  iiaTurc  and  extent  of  his  obligations  to  the  com¬ 
munity  of  which  he  is  a  memlicr.  Our  nilers,  our  educated  men,  all  who 
have  an  influence  u|Km  society,  should  feel  that  a  duty  devolves  upon  them, 
from  the  perlbrinaiice  of  wdiicli  they  must  not  shrink.  A  fearful  resjionsi- 
bility  rests  u|K)n  die  men  of  the  prestmt  generation.  To  them  is  committed 
the  charge  of  preserving,  in  their  primitive  purity,  the  institutions  liequeatli- 
ed  to  diem  l»y  their  fathers,  and  of  tninsniitting  them  unimjMiired  to  posteri 
ly.  For  the  faidiful  dis<*harge  of  this  trust  they  are  responsible  to  the 
world,  to  their  own  consi’iciices,  niid^to  their  Go<l.  L. 
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And  so,  Mr.  Editor,  hy  Wfiy  of  giving  me  a  small  lift,  you  have  passeil  into  my  haud:» 
(livers  ‘  matters  and  things’  for  my  'thirdly,’  and  let’s  see  Uieir  complexion.  Here ’s  a 
fellow  who  has  taken  a  little  inspiration  from  my  '  Zach’  and  '  OU'd  j’ — liow  vain  I  am^ 
Ixit  voung  men  are  apt  to  l>c  vain,  without  always  knowing  how  ridiculous  they  appear. 
But '  ii - r’  is  a  queer  fellow’.  Hear  him. 

A  REGULAR  ROAST. 

At  eleven  o’clock,  one  pleasant  moon-light  night  in  tlie  month  of  Decem- 
licr,  when  the  thermometer  was  a  few  degrees  below  zero  hanging  on  tho 
inside  of  an  andiron,  wo  sat  off  from  college  to  pre|)nre  for  a  roast  on  tho 
coming  eve.  After  traveling  three  or  four  miles  and  reconnoiteriiig  several 
barns,  we  at  length  found  one  that  had  what  we  were  after — and  though  a 
famous  great  dog,  aroused  at  our  noise,  comm<*nced  a  most  uproarious  bark¬ 
ing,  yet  we  succeeded  with  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  our  object,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  college  leaving  the  old  man  minus  a  fine  turkey.  The  next  day  a 
meeting  was  held  to  arrange  ‘  matters  and  things,’  and  it  was  suggested  that 
as  the  owner  of  the  turkey  was  very  |K)or,  a  purse  of  five  dollars  should  lie 
made  up  and  sent  him  via  the  post  office — which  would  amply  |)ay  him  for 
his  loss  and  compensate  him  for  lieing  broke  of  his  rest  by  the  liarking  of 
the  dog.  The  cash  was  immediately  forth-coming,  and  ^having  by  this  act 
liought  absolution  for  our  consciences,  all  were  intent  on  preparations  for  the 
coming  roast  The  Knight  of  the  Commons’  Hall,  who  was  a  fellow  of 
easy  conscience,  and  sworn  to  secresy  under  pain  of  our  everlasting  displeas¬ 
ure,  and  fear  of  losing  his  office  next  tenn — was  the  first  to  be  uifbnnecl  of 
our  wants,  that  he  might  lay  the  necessjiry  contributions,  and  have  the  eata¬ 
bles  and  drinkables  ready  at  a  projier  hour.  It  took  no  long  arguments  to 
bring  him  over  to  tlie  faith,  for  he  was  a  most  jiotent  eater — and  liked  noth¬ 
ing  lietter  than  to  help  discuss  the  merits  of  a  turkey. 

The  wished-for  evening  at  length  arrived,  and  under  the  cover  of  dark¬ 
ness,  Jim  landed  a  whole  cargo  of  puddings,  pies,  potatoes,  and  coffee,  at 

No. - ,  the  place  appointed  for  our  rendezvous.  When  all  the  guests 

were  safely  in  and  the  door  locked,  then  the  roast  commenced,  not  with  any 
of  the  new-fangled  inventions  for  cooking,  but  in  the  good  old  fashioned 
way,  by  sus])ending  the  animal  before  the  fire,  from  a  nail  in  the  shelf 
While  the  turkey  sputtered,  and  sizzled,  and  hissed,  before  a  roaring  fire, 
Jim,  with  a  single  eye  at  our  happiness,  and  tico  at  his  own, — like  some  mod¬ 
em  politicians, — prepared  the  table,  and  the  rest  of  us  took  a  rubiier  of  whist. 

At  twelve,  when  every  honest  freshman  and  dutiful  sophomore  were  ‘  fast 
ockcfl  up  in  sleep,’  (n(»t  dreaming  of  the  screto  that  awaited  them  at  early 
dawn)  as  we  were  just  ready  to  sit  down  to  tlie  banquet,  our  sentinel  at  the 
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door  gave  notice  that  some  one  was  approaching — a  moment’s  listening  con- 
▼inced  us  that  it  was  the  well  known  step  of  old  Mr.  Catchemslyly,  of  sharp- 
seeded  memory — the  Professor  of  Gastronomy,  and  lecturer  on  ancient  and 
modem  Eating.  What  now  was  to  be  done  ?  There  w'as  no  time  for  hold¬ 
ing  a  council  of  war  when  the  enenjy  was  at  the  very  pates — hut  ‘  action^ 
action,  action,’  was  required.  The  water-jjail  wasemjitied  and  filled  up  with 
coffee— the  pies,  puddings,  and  jK)tatoes,  were  locked  up  in  a  chest — the 
plates,  knives,  forks,  bowls,  8{K>ons,  cups,  and  all  the  paniphenmlia  of  the 
table,  were  chucked  in  between  the  feather  and  straw  l)eds.  Old  C.  had  now 
his  hand  on  the  very  door-latch,  and  the  turkey  was  not  looked  out  for — hut 
just  at  the  instant  he  entered,  Jim  pulled  out  the  nail,  and  not  liavinp  time  to 
make  good  his  retreat  to  the  wood  closet  or  lx»d-room,  up  with  the  window 
and  hung  it  out,  letting  tlie  sash  come  down  on  the  string  so  as  to  hold  it. 
All  was  done  in  half  the  time  1  ’ve  been  relating  it — and  when  the  Professor 
was  welcomed  in,  we  were  as  composed  as  our  minds  would  permit : — two 
of  us  were  sitting  w’ith  the  chess-board  l)efore  us,  as  if  just  awakened  from  a 
long  game — two  were  disputing  over  a  novel — and  the  other  three  were 
parching  com  in  the  ashes.  The  Professor  chatted  with  us  about  half  an 
hour — made  no  enquiries  about  the  turkey,  though  by  his  continual  snufting, 
it  was  evident  he  smelt  tlie  game — at  last,  not  having  a  search  wtu*rant,  or 
else  thinking  he  was  too  late,  and  that  tlie  fea'^t  was  over — he  left,  giving  us 
a  friendly  admonition  that  late  hours  w'ere  injurious  to  the  health  mid  eyes ! 

Right  glad  were  we  when  we  heard  him  enter  his  room  and  lock  the  door: 
all  was  now  still,  mid  thinking  we  should  not  1x3  troubled  with  other  callers, 
with  joyful  faces  we  again  prepared  for  the  feast.  The  table  was  again  fiar- 
aded — the  coffee  brought  on — the  other  eatables  unlocked,  and  the  dishes 
turned  out  of  lx)d — when  Jim,  frantic  with  joy  at  having  saved  the  turkey, 
ran  to  the  window  to  haul  him  in — words  cannot  descrilie  the  blue  mildew 
with  which  he  was  struck  on  drawing  up,  instead  of  a  roasted  turkey,  a  large 
green  stick  of  wood.  Any  of  us  w’ould  have  sw  oni  that  it  had  been  trmis- 
mogrified  into  wood  by  some  evil  spirit,  had  not  the  noise  in  the  room  be¬ 
low  convinced  us  that  Jim,  in  his  hurry  to  save  the  turkey,  had  let  out  so 
much  of  the  slack  rojie  that  it  came  down  against  their  window — and  they 
had  taken  the  liberty  to  wait  iqion  it  in,  mid  supply  its  place  with  a  stick  of 
wood.  Here  was  now  a  dead  ruin  to  all  our  hopes,  as  the  turkey  for  which 
wo  laliored,  jiaid  for,  and  even  saved  from  the  mereik'ss  paws  of  the  Pro¬ 
fessor,  had  now'  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Philistines,  to  be  devoured  by  a 
few  hungry’  juniors.  Down  we  sat  and  did  justice  to  the  other  remaining 
articles,  and  comforted  ourselves  w'ith  the  sorry  consolation  that  those  who 
had  got  the  turkey  must  eat  it  without  |>epp<T  or  salt — gravy  or  jiotatoes — 
for  any  attempt  on  our  part  to  regain  it,  would  not  only  ex|)ose  ourselves, 
but  lay  us  under  the  necessity  of  proving  profK?rty,  mid  proving  how  w'e 
came  by  it,  which  would  place  us  all  in  a  queer  steic. 

It  was  now  two  o’clock,  and  no  soul  of  us  had  lookeil  at  the  lesson  for  the 
coming  morning — being  resolved  therefore  to  have  a  good  stiooze  in  the 
morning  to  pay  for  our  night’s  labor,  w'e  atljoumed  to  the  chapel — three  of 
uf  went  up  the  lightning-ro<l,  muffled  the  tongue  of  the  liell,  mid  succeeded 
in  turning  it  inuzzle-cnd  upw'ards,  mid  then  filled  it  w  ith  snow — while  the 
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others  drew^a  few  pails  of  water  atid  attached  ropes  to  them,  to  as  to  enable 
us  easily  to  hoist  them  up.  In  the  morning  the  bell  was  froze  up  solid,  and 
as  the  |)oor  l)ell-ringer  was  ohligeil  to  resort  to  his  owTi  proboscis  to  call 
llieiii  together  for  prayers,  we  wen*  not  disturbed  by  its  W’ell  known  clatter — 
and  thus  esea|)o<l  prayers  and  recitation,  hy  giving  the  usual  excuse,  *  Did 
not  hear  the  hell.’  Our  misfortune  taught  us  a  wholesome  lesson— ’c  *a 

dire.  Be  careful  how  you  let  out  too  much  slack  rope — at  a  roast. 

Q - R. 


And  here's  a  slip  of  l)Iography,  free,  and  easy,  and  sportive.  Too  much,  however,  like 
the  story  of  the  *  bear  and  the  fidtlle,’  which  all  know,  ende<l  in  the  ‘  mid^lle.’  Tlie  trite 
old  adage, — though  not  the  less  tme  for  being  trite,— ^  half  a  loaf  is  l>etter  than  no  bread/ 
is  in  point.  Suggest  to  the  writer,  to  *  call  again.'  Meanwhile,  we  will  discus* 

UNCLE  JOSHUA. 

Men  eminent  in  the  Cabinet,  and  in  the  field,  in  the  pulpit,  and  at  the  bar, 
in  the  literary  and  scientific  departments,  readily  find  biographers  to  write, 
and  in  writing,  to  extol  their  virtues  real  or  imaginai*}'.  Tumblers,  Jugglers, 
and  Dancers  are  not  ov^erlooked  by  the  numerous  scribblers  of  the  day.  Anti 
even  accounts  of  murderers  have  been  handed  about  our  streets,  with  their 
horrible  details  of  crime.  But  Uncle  Joshua!  good  Uncle  Joshua  !  thou  wilt 
go  down  to  thy  grave  but  little  more  known,  than  the  sheep  on  thine  own 
bleak  hill,  unless  some  such  humble  effort  as  this,  shall  give  thy  virtues 
notoriety.  And  I  o\ve  this  to  thee,  thou  lumj)  of  flesh!  thou  modern  Ful- 
staff!  I  owe  this  to  thee,  thus  to  trumpet  forth  thy  merits.  For  many  a 

solitary  hour  of  my  sojourn  in  the  village  of - ,  didst  thou  beguile,  by  thy 

well-timed  jokes,  uttered  witli  an  inimitable  chuckle,  and  backed  up  by  the 
comical  expression  of  thy  broad  phiz.  A  vow’,  too,  to  this  effect  I  made, 
when  standing  near  the  ‘  Turtle  Cove,’  from  which  having  rescued  me,  thou 
thyself  didst  tumble  in,  and  float  u[K)n  its  mirror  surface,  like  a  huge  Levia¬ 
than.  And  another  incident  is  home  in  mind,  that,  having  been  acci¬ 
dentally  pushed  into  an  empty  vat,  by  an  arcli  looking  fellow,  I  was  about  to 
inflict  summary  vengeance  ujK)n  the  rogue,  when  thou  didst  interfere  to 
divert  my  fierce  anger,  and  .save  me  from  further  mortification.  Hah !  were 
all  like  thee,  in  this  world  of  ours,  thou  fountain  of  goo<l  humour!  l)ase  ava¬ 
rice  would  Ikj  swept  away  and  the  thirst  for  strife  quenched  in  the  unfailing 
stream  of  human  kindnes.s. 

The  life  of  our  hero,  it  is  true,  has  l^ecn  an  humble  one.  But  he  has  made 
conquests  of  hearts,  if  he  has  not  overrun  Kingdoms  and  Empires. — And 
if  he  has  not  been  called  to  pass  judgment  upon  the  lives  of  his  fellow  citi¬ 
zens,  he  has  as  an  individual,  in  many  ca**es,  prevented  the  necessity  of  judi¬ 
cial  process,  by  a  well-timed  and  good  natured  interference.  If  he  has  not 
l>een  called  ui)on  to  take  the  helm  of  State,  he  has  at  least  been  able  to  steer 
his  own  private  bark  safely  tbrougb  many  .of  tJie  shoals  and  quick  sands  of 
human  jiossion.  And  although  lie  has  not  published  from  the  pulpit  the 
glad  tidings  of  salvation,  he  has  in  practice  shaped  his  course  ver}’  nearly 
by  the  golden  rule,  ‘  Do  unto  others,  as  you  would  have  them  do  unto  yoiu’ 
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But  Uncle  JoehuaV  life,  though  an  humble  one,  wa«  »i)icecl  with  variety, 
fbr  he  waa  brtd  a  sailor.  For  the  greater  part  of  forty  years  his  home  was 
upon  the  *  Mountain  ware,*  when  having  at  length  accumulated  sufficient  of 
tliia  world’s  goods  to  enable  him  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  a  man¬ 
ner  leas  lalwrious,  he  secured  a  small  annuity  some  four  or  five  years  since, 
and  retired  to  a  little  fann  in  one  of  our  country  towns.  His  nestling  place  is 
a  log  cabin  on  the  hill  side,  with  a  southern  aspect,  not  fur  from  the  pretty 

village  of - .  On  one  side  of  the  cabin  is  a  tbrifiy  growth  of  sapling 

beeches,  which  extending  up  Ix'yond  and  in  rear  of  the  Hermitage,  fonus  a 
vast  ‘contiguity  of  shade,’  under  which  the  giant  form  of  our  hero  has  been 
often  seen,  during  the  noon  of  a  summer’s  day,  reclining  on  a  piece  of  gran¬ 
ite,  with  his  frock  for  a  cushion,  and  bis  low  crowned  light-colored  hat, 
placed  loosely  on  his  head,  and  cocke<l  a  little  on  one  side.  This  was  his 
favorite  station,  for  smoking  the  long  Dutch  pii)e  presented  to  him  by  an  un¬ 
fortunate  burgomaster  of  Amsterdam,  probably  through  admiration  of  the 
wonderful  smoking  ca|Micity  of  his  yankee  friends;  whose  puffs  for  volume 
and  frequency  must  have  excelled  any  thing  of  the  kind  ever  l)efore  wit¬ 
nessed  in  that  puffing  city.  From  this  cool  and  pleasant  retreat,  Uncle  Josh 
could  also  have  an  eye  upon  his  cattle  seeking  shelter,  perhaps,  from  the  heat 
of  noon  day,  under  some  few  trees,  which  chequered  the  plain  l>elow,  or 
laving  their  sides  in  the  water  of  the  noble  river,  which  meandering  about, 
vms  finally  concealed  from  view  by  a  grove  of  evergreens,  l)eyond  which 
appeared  the  white  washed  buildings  of  the  village.  On  the  Eastern  side  of 
Joshua’s  domain,  flows  the  river,  having  but  just  issued  from  a  pond  of  four 
or  five  miles  in  extent  And  from  the  opposite  bank,  rises  a  mountain  of  so 
steep  an  ascent,  that  few  have  been  able  to  gain  its  summit.  It  is  said  that 
a  little  chunk  of  a  |KHlngogue  pronouncing  this  eminence  a  very  Parnassus, 
was  once  fired  by  ambition,  and  undertook  the  task,  but  after  ptiffing  and 
tugging  a  while,  gave  up  in  desjmir.  The  situation  was  admirable  to  enable 
Old  Paunch  (as  he  was  sometimes  called)  to  gratify  his  strong  propensity  for 
angling,  and  field  sports.  For  the  pond  al)oundcd  in  fish,  and  a  great  variety 
of  game  was  found  in  the  neighboring  tliicket,  against  which  he  carried  on 
an  extenninating  war,  with  snares  and  a  double  barrelled  gtm.  Put  in  ang¬ 
ling  he  felt  the  most  at  home.  This  was  his  hobby.  He  has  treasured  up 
an  abundance  of  piscatory  lore,  which  it  is  his  greatest  delight,  to  deal  out 
to  such  as  feel  ambitious  to  excel  in  this  pleasant  art.  lie  is  acquainted  with 
the  usual  hiding  place  of  that  rare  fish  the  pickerel,  and  know's  what  time  is 
the  l>est  for  taking  them.  It  was  pleasant,  very  plea'jant  to  sit  at  the  landing 
place  on  a  fine  siiinmer’s  eve,  and  v^'aleh  the  well  known  skiff,  on  its  return 
from  a  fishing  excursion:  to  see  .how  gracefully  it  moved  upon  the  smooth 
waters,  and  yield  like  a  thing  of  life  to  the  guidance  of  our  hero’s  paddle. 
His  prominent  figure  occupying  the  after  jmit  wiiilst  all  Ijcforc  him  would  bo 
filled  up  with  Tom,  Sam,  and  Jeny,  comprising  as  meny’  and  noisy  a  crew 
as  ever  shipped  on  boanl  of  a  fresh  water  craft.  Now  he  of  the  paddle, 
would  give  some  little  onler,  and  then  repeat  it,  and  repeat,  and  then  threaten, 
before  any  one  would  think  of  ol)edieDce.  But  botli  his  orders  and  tlireats, 
were  tempered  off  with  the  same  inimitable  chuckle,  or  genuine  hearty 
laugh. 
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Our  hero  being  such  an  one,  as  we  represented,  has  attained  to  a  consider¬ 
able  degree  of  popularity  in  his  neighborhood,  not  only  with  sportsiuon  and 
other  good-for-nothing  sort  of  characters,  but  also  witli  such  of  the  sol)er 
substantial  citizens  as  are  able  to  extend  tlieir  views  l)eyond  dollars  and  cents. 
On  training  days,  and  on  all  public  occasions,  he  was  quite  ‘  the  Cock  of  the 
walk,’  electrifying  the  crowd  by  his  good  honest  laugh  and  affording  them 
much  edification  by  his  jokes,  well  interlarded  with  sea  phrases,  and  his  most 
excellent  witticisms  in  rhyme,  for  Uncle  Josh  w’as  also  a  rhymer.  His  Muse 
is  indeed,  a  humble  one,  and  yet  his  effusions  are  generally  well  adapted  to 
the  occasion,  so?netimes  containing  the  most  happy  Aej)artees.  As  a  SjXKii- 
men,  we  present  one,  to  which  the  following  circumstances  gave  rise.  The 
village  school-master  late  from  the  walls  of  College,  was  one  day  asked  by 
honest  Josh,  to  purchase  one  of  his  boskets,  which  was  to  sup{)ly  the  place 
of  a  book  case.  The  Sophomore  re[>lied  that  ‘  to  keep  books  safe  in  the  arti¬ 
cle  offered  for  sale,  he  feared  it  would  be  necessary  to  yoke  them and 
therefore  declined  the  purchase.  Our  hero  was  evidently  somew’hat  nettled, 
at  tliis  answer,  for  he  prided  himself  not  a  little,  on  his  skill  in  basket  mak¬ 
ing.  He  however  only  rejoined  witli  a  sort  of  constrained  chuckle,  and  was 
resuming  his  lo€ul,  when  our  collegian,  thinking  to  have  a  little  more  sport,  at 
the  old  fellow’s  expense,  called  on  him  to  make  a  verso.  Our  hero  readily 
complied  with  tliis  request,  and  gave  the  following. 

**  To  yoke  the  books  it  Is  not  right, 

For  the  baskets  arc  all  tight ; 

But  scholars,  taken  as  they  rise, 

Ought  to  be  yoked,  and  ringed^  likewise.” 

That  no  man  is  without  fault,  will  bo  assented  to,  by  most  men,  though 
some  will  perhaps,  in  the  same  breath,  lay  all  human  imperfection  u|K)n  the 
shoulders  of  old  father  Adam  ;  than  whom  was  never  a  poney  more  jaded  and 
used  up,  no,  not  even  our  friend  of  College  notoriety,  upon  whom  many  a 
diligent  scholar  has  rotle  delightfully  through  all  tlie  dark  places,  and  beauti¬ 
ful  passages  of  a  greek  Tragedy.  In  conformity  to  the  position  just  laid 
down,  our  hero  is  not  faultless.  This  besetting  sin,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  Is  a 
lamentable  one,  being  no  other  than  a  {Mirtiality  for  strong  liquors.  But 
while  I  would  advocate  Temperance  in  all  situations  of  lif«»,  1  must  state  tw'o 
or  three  circumstances,  which  go  in  mitigation  of  the  criminality  of  Uncle 
Josh.  One  is,  that  he  was  bred  a  sailor  of  the  old  stamp ;  another,  that  in 
the  retirement  in  which  he  lives,  he  has  few  opportunities  to  hear  any  thing 
said  ujKjn  the  ill  effects  of  intem|)erance.  A  thinl  is,  that  the  immediate  ef¬ 
fect  of  strong  drink  upon  him  was  less  remarkable  than  upon  most  otlicr 
men.  Under  its  influence  he  is  neither  noisy  or  qinirrelsome ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  he  Inicomes  more  quiet  and,  if  possible,  more  {Kiaccable.  The 
source  of  no  inconvenience  to  others,  except  perha[)8,  an  occasional  tax  upon 
the  hospitality  of  some  citizen  for  a  few  hour’s  time,  when,  at  the  village  store, 
he  had  become  too  much  ‘corned’  to  steer  his  course  homeward,  with  any 
tolerable  degree  of  certainty.  An  anecdote,  howe%'cr,  was  related  to  me  by 
one  of  the  gossips  of  the  neighborhood,  in  substance  as  follows.  One  tem¬ 
pestuous  evening  in  the  Autumn  of - ,  the  wife  of  the  village  shwmaker, 

was  seated  in  the  front  room  of  a  house  which  hod  a  short  time  Ixifore  been 
occupied  by  a  Physician  (whose  reputation  bad  been  most  grossly  assailed  io 
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consequence  of  presen  Ing  in  a  draw,  labelled  ‘  Drugs  and  Medicines’  some 
naked  relicks  of  a  human  being.)  The  fire  burnt  cheerfully  upon  the  heartli 
as  the  goo<l  woman  silently  and  industriously  plied  her  needle.  Near  by, 
her  infant  child  slept  in  the  cradle,  the  foot  of  which  puss  had  appropriated 
to  herself.  This  was  truly  domestic  tranquility ;  but  it  was  at  length  interrupted 
by  a  noise  in  the  kitchen  apartment,  something  like  footsteps,  and  then  a 
rattling  of  chairs.  The  woman  thinking  her  husband  had  returned  from  the 
shop,  went  towards  the  door  to  open  it.  But,  as  she  was  about  to  put  her 
hand  on  the  latch,  a  heavy  breatliing  was  heard,  and  the  thought  suddenly 
struck  her  that  the  footsteps  were  not  those  of  her  husband.  She  paused ; 
one  i<lea  succeeded  another,  until  all  stories  concerning  the  Doctor,  and  those . 
related  to  her  in  infancy,  respecting  ghosts  and  goblins,  had  passed  through 
her  mind  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  this  narrative  takes  up.  She  became 
alarmed  and  agitated,  walked  back  to  the  hearth,  then  from  the  hearth  to  the 
door  again,  in  tliat  painful  state  of  feeling  to  which  one  is  subject,  when 
called  to  discharge  a  duty  of  a  vague  and  mysterious  nature,  ashamed  to 
shrink  from  it ;  yet  not  possessed  of  the  hardihood  necessary  for  perform¬ 
ance.  Then  superstition,  got  the  better  of  her  judgment,  as  the  breathing  in 
the  other  apartment  continued  and  groans  became  awfully  distinct.  She  fled 
into  the  street  and  having  sounded  the  alann,  ere  long  returned  wdth  her 
husband,  followed  by  two  otlier  dignitaries  of  the  village,  when  all  prelimi¬ 
naries  being  settled,  a  reconnoissance  was  commenced.  The  master  of  the 
bouse,  with  a  lamp  in  his  hand,  led  the  way  to  the  scene  of  myster}^ ;  his 
countenance  flushed,  his  eyes  protruding,  as  it  were,  from  their  sockets  and 
involuntarily  starting  at  a  shadow,  until  having  approached  a  little  recess  at 
the  fanlier  extremity  of  the  apartment,  what  was  their  amazement  to  be¬ 
hold — what?  a  ghost?  a  goblin?  Neither:  but  tlie  fleshy  corporation  of 
Uncle  Josh,  seated  in  a  chair  against  tlie  wall,  his  eyes  half  open,  and  of 
glassy  appearance,  and  his  weather  beaten  face  illumined  by  a  broad  grin, 
the  forerunner  of  the  genuine  hearty  laugh. 

•  •••••••• 

VIATOR. 


Lastly  we  have  an  original  disconrte  from  Thomas  Tingle's  Uncle.  Thomas  writes  as 
follows,  shewing  how  he  came  in  possession  of  said  discourse. 

‘You  doubtless  recollect  my  Uncle  Timothy,  whom  we  boys  used  to  call 
•Uncle  Tim,*  for  shortness. — Well,  when  he  was  on  his  death  bed,  says  he, 
•  Tom  ?’— (You  know  he  always  used  to  call  me  Tom,)-— ‘  Tom,’  says  he.  Sir, 
says  1 ; — ‘Get  my  pipe.* — What !  you  aint  agoing  to  smoke  are  you  Uncle  ? — 
You  see,  Uncle  Tim  was  a  man  of  great  talents^  although  he  was  no  scholar^ 
so  when  ho  would  prepare  a  short  discourse  for  my  special  benefit,  instead 
of  making  it  up,  of  shreds  and  patches  as  some  do,  and  which  they  steal  from 
their  betters,  he  would  consult  no  authority  but  his  pipe.  ‘Tom,*  says  he, 
‘I’m  on  my  last  legs,  and  would  give  you  some  good  advice,  but  don’t  go 
and  sell  it  to  these  plaguy  printers,  after  I  ’ni  dead  and  gone,  but  keep  it  for 
your  own  use. — Well  1  *ve  kept  it  all  to  myself  for  nine  years,  and  being 
about  to  leave  Uiis  part  of  the  country,  and  as  Uncle  said  nothing  about 
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carrying  it  away  with  me,  perhaps  it  will  be  as  well  to  leave  h  with  you.  I 
have  in  my  poseession  some  very  queer  discouraea  of  hia,  and  will’send  you 
another  if  you  like  the  sample. 


Yours  to  serve, 


THOMAS  TINGLE. 


MY  UNCLE  TIM^S  L  A^S  T  DISCOURSE. 

If  a  man  wants  to  got  credited,  let  him  not  say  ‘  I ’m  poor  let  him  hy  no 
means  dejiend  upon  the  sy'tnpathy  of  his  friends,  but  on  the  other  hand,  it 
will  be  to  his  intert*st  to  appear  extravagant,  and  more  haughty  than  when 
he  had  no  need  of  a  favor.  It  is  true  the  world  will  say,  ‘  you  are  no  great 
things’  and,  ‘  that  pride  and  poverty  don’t  look  well  together,’  but  my  dear 
friend  let  the  world  say  this,  and  not  you  ; — no,  no, — it  is  the  best  resource,  if 
not  tlie  only  effectual  one,  that  a  poor  man  can  avail  himself  of.  The  world 
will  rant,  but  the  individuals  to  whom  you  deign  to  nod,  will  recognize  the 
gentleman  and  in  humble  silence  do  themselves^the  honor  of  waiting  upon 
you.— If  you  are  poor,  conceal  it  from  the  world  as'you'value  your  respectabil¬ 
ity,  for  the  world  says,  that,  ‘  money,  and  money  only,  is  respectability, — If, 
therefore,  you  are  fond  of  the  world  and  wish  to  figure  in  it,  give  to  your¬ 
self  the  appearance  of  wealth.  Convince  the  world  that  you  are  rich,  and 
it  will  not  fail  to  shew  obeisance. 

But  if  you  are  too  honest,  or  too  highminded  to  be  a  hypocrite, — the 
sooner  you  flee  to  the  country  and  become  a  farmer  the  better.  My  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  world  has  won  me  an  immense  fortune.  Twice  in  my  mercan¬ 
tile  life  have  I  been  a  bankrupt,  but  instead  of  telling  it  to  the  world,  I  not 
only  kept  the  secret  to  myself,  but  disguised  my  real  situation,  by  an  addi¬ 
tional  show  of  prosperity,  and  it  is  true  that  my  credit  was  never^so  goo<], 
as  when  I  was  in  reality  insolvent,  and  never  so  low,  as  when  I  was  in  truth, 
the  l)est  off.  We  have  the  advantage  of  the  world, — because  our  knowledge 
of  it  may  l)c  great ; — while  it  can  know  no  more  of  us  than  we  arc  fools 
enough  to  cominunicate.  We  had  much  better  confess,  (if  confess  we  must) 
to  some  holy  Catholic  Father,  and  pay  him  handsomely  for  it, — than  confess 
to  the  world,  which  is  always  ready,  and  willing,  to  hear  us  for  nothing.  It 
is  better,  the  Catholic  should  i>ockct  the  money  than,  that  the  w'orld  should 
pocket  our  faults. 

It  is  a  poor  way  to  appear  a  good  man,  by  an  exhibition  of  your  faults 
only.  It  is  a  plan  equally  Imd,  to  make  a  show  of  the  misfortunes  that  have 
imiwverished  you,  in  onler,  to  establish  your  name  and  credit. 

If  you  desire  the  sympathy  of  your  friends,  shake  not  an  empty ^  but  a  xcrll 
JUled  purse  at  them ;  yea,  even  if  it  be  filled  with  buttons, — don’t  they  make  a 
noise  ? — Let  me  tell  you,  my  friend,  a  well  filled  purse  of  buttons,  is  not  to 
be  grinned  at ; — for  who  knows,  but  they  are  GM  and  Silver  Coin ;  at  any 
rate  how  much  more  rational  to  suppose  so,  than,  that  tliey  are  mere  buttons. 

This  is  the  way  to  calculate  ;  consider  the  chances,  before  you  l>cgin  to 
speculate ;  small  beginnings  you  know  often  wind  off,  with  something  hand¬ 
some, — and  if  you  must  have  credit, — why,  it  may  as  well  be  founded  on  a 
bag  of  bvitonSf  as  on  a  bag  of  gold,  provided  always  the  bag  is  kept  tied. 
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Once  more,  let  me  advise  you  to  keep  yoorBelf  to  yourself,  and  if  you  are 
determined  to  have  the  blue  devils,  manage  to  entertain  them  nights,  only, — 
lest  the  world  should  suspect  you  embarrassed,  and  for  your  comfort,  present 
tlieir  accounts  for  immediate  payment;  above  all  things,  */e/  not  the  cat  out 
of  the  bag." 


Qulie  a  prar fieal,  sensible  discourse,  better  by  far  than  all  the  *  siind’  of  doctrine,  whioh 
serves  only  to  create  a  polemical  war  and  discord.  *  More  truth  than  poetry’  there.  Lay 
it  up,  reader  for  it  will  be  of  service  to  you  in  your  worldly  matters.  Let  Mr.  *  Tingle,’ 
dear  editor,  send  you  more  of  his  Uncle’s  advice,  which,  thougli  engendered  by  smoke,  will 
not,— I  hope,  vanish,  like  Irving’s  heroes,— in  smoke.  And  for  thy  kind  aid  in  tliis  my 
*  number  three,’  a  multitude  of  blessings.  As  *  one  good  turn  deserves  anotlier,’  I  w  ill  keep 
thee  in  lasting  remembrance,  Till  another,— adieu. 

MIKE. 


REASON  TO  THE  SOUL. 

BT  ISAAC  C.  PRAT,  JR.  EDITOR  OF  THE  BOSTON  PEARL. 

What  though  Misfortune  cloud  thy  path, 

What  though  no  flowers  bestrew  tliy  way — 
The  sky  beyond  a  glory  hi.th — 

The  glory  of  eternal  day  : 

H'hen  spread,  O  Soul,  thy  ardent  wings 
Above  Earth’s  grossness  fly  ; — 

There  is  in  Heaven  a  fount  whose  springs 
Will  never — never  dry. 

Though  earthly  pageant,  pomp,  and  show 
Should  gaily  shine  to  lure  thee  back — 

Though  glittering  baubles  burn  and  glow 
To  turn  thee  from  tliy  pilgrim-track — 

Yet  scorn  illusions  which  Eartli  flings 
To  stay  thy  purpose  high — 

There  is  in  Heaven  a  fount  whose  springs 
Can  never — never  dry. 

O  Soul,  seek  thou  thy  Paraclete — 

The  guardian  of  Eternity, 

And  strive  His  welcome-glance  to  meet — 

Which  seen,  thou’lt  ever  wish  to  see  : 

Ay,  shun  the  world’s  false  blossomings 
And  sing,  when  Death  flits  by — 

There  is  in  Heaven  a  fount  whose  springs 
Will  never-never  dry. 
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SHELLEY  AND  HIS  WRITINGS. 

To  profit  by  the  experience  of  tlie  past  is  no  less  a  privilege  tlian  a  duty. 
Carefully  to  analyze  the  character  of  those  who  lived  before  us,  and,  undaz¬ 
zled  by  the  brilliancy  of  genius,  unprejudiced  by  local  circumstances,  to  sej)- 
arate  the  gootl  from  the  evil,  applying  the  one  to  tlie  8Up[)ort  of  the  moral 
and  intellectual  system  and  exhibiting  the  other  in  all  its  native  deformity,  is 
the  highest  attribute  of  genius  and  the  surest  means  of  benefittiiig  our  race. 
There  never  was  a  time  when  this  kind  of  labor  was  in  greater  demand.  It 
is  not  the  least  remarkable  characteristic  of  the  era  in  which  w'e  live,  that  al- 
niost  every  faculty  of  man  has  been  drawn  out,  and  led  forward  in  its  projier 
channel,  by  some  master- gen  ins.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  mightiest  genius 
the  world  ever  saw  should  draw  forth  the  W’orst  passions  of  our  nature  for 
the  worst  of  human  pur|>oses,  but  the  better  feelings  also,  under  the  mild 
light  of  Christianity  have  attained  a  degree  of  cultivation  before  unknown. 

It  is  not  enough  that  the  deeper  sciences  have  been  brought  almost  to  |mt- 
fcction,  but  lit(*rature  also,  under  the  guidance  of  one  of  tlje  noblest  of  our 
race,  has  adv^iced  to  a  corresponding  degree  of  excellence.  Perha|)s  the 
most  elegant  aiul  finished  sentence  to  be  found  in  our  language,  is  that  of 
Henry  Neele,  when  he  says  ‘  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  w  as  tlie  rergn  of  po<*try,. 
it  was  the  holyday  of  intellect,  the  carnival  of  imagination.  The  men.  who 
arose  in  those  days  were  mental  prodigies — they  were  stars  of  which  the 
solitary  brilliancy  of  each  was  enough  to  lighten  the  darkness  of  ages;  but 
taken  together,  they  form  one  bright  and  glorious  galaxy,  and  the  brightest 
of  all,  the  most  splendid  lieyond  comparison,  the  mighty  genius  that  ilarken- 
ed  and  obscured  all  ojjiers  by  the  intensity  of  its  own  light — was  Shaks- 
pcare  !’  not^  wi(h  great<?r  propriety  use  the  same  language  in  re- 

sjiect  to  our  own  age^lITflNPlWHil^  in  the  place  of  Shakspeare,  the  name  of  a 
Scott  or  a  Hyron.  Indeed  so  intense  has  been  the  light  reflected  from  this 
glorious  galaxy  in  the  literary  w’orld,  that  many  a  ‘  bright  accidental  star’  has 
lingereil  for  a  time  unnoticed  and  unknown.  This  is  certainly  one  of  the 
reasons  why  the  name  of  Shelley  Is  not  more  known,  and  his  writings  |)e- 
rused  with  greater  avidity.  There  are  among  tliem  some  of  the  sublimest 
strains  to  be  found  in  our  language — gems  of  unequalled  splendor — diamonds 
of  the  first  water.  Notwithstanding,  the  name  of  the  writer  is  but  seldom 
heard, — his  personal  liistory  but  little  known — many  of  his  lieauties  have 
iHien  erroneously  ascribed  to  others.  The  circumstances  of  his  life,  and  the 
I>rinciple8  he  ardently  advocated,  have  undoubtedly  done  much  to  condemn 
his  name  to  the  obscurity  in  which  it  rests.  We  are  uinvilling  to  concede  to  - 
those,  who  call  in  question  our  political  or  religious  dogmas,  the  excellencies 
they  really  jiossess,  and,  in  our  impatience  at  their  errors,  we  too  often  deny 
that  there  is  any  good  thing  in  them.  That  such  has  been  the  case  in  re¬ 
gard  to  Shelley,  admits  of  little  doubt.  From  tliese  considerations,  we  have 
thought  it  would  not  be  useless  or  uninteresting,  to  give  some  account  of  his 
life,  and  to  offer  some  general  remarks  on  his  writings. 
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PcRCT  Bf  Bsuc  Hhcllet  was  tiom  m  the  county  of  Sussex,  England,  in 
seventeen  ninety  two— hw  family  was  an  excellent  one,  and  he  jiossessed  all 
the  privileges  incident  to  his  rank.  His  genius  was  early  remarked  and  at  the 
age  of  fifleen,  while  at  Eton  school  he  published  two  novels.  From  Eton, 
at  the  very  early  age  of  sixteen,  he  removed  to  tlie  University  at  Oxford. 
There  the  character  of  the  man  began  to  be  more  fully  develo|>ed.  Indeed, 
the  little  resf>ect  he  entertained  for  human  institutions,  however  ancient,  his 
deterrninecl  resistance  to  ever}’  thing  he  thought  unjust,  the  bold  and  icarless 
spirit  with  which  he  called  in  question  every  truth,  how'ever  W’cll  establish¬ 
ed  ; — and  the  rash  impetuosity,  w’ith  which  he  condensed  ever}’  thing  that 
flid  not  admit  of  clear  and  distinct  proof,  were  little  calculated,  to  w  in  for  him 
the  respect  and  kindness  of  the  officers  of  an  English  university. 

While  at  Oxford,  he  printed  a  dissertation  on  the  existence  of  a  God  ;  and, 
though  ho  prt'tended  to  di8l)elieve  in  the  existence  of  such  a  lH*ing  onlijj  as 
Christians  represented  God  to  l)e,  while  he  believed  in  an  overruling  power, 
yet  his  views,  if  indeed  he  had  any,  of  the  nature  and  attributes  of  Deity 
w'ere  so  visionary  and  oliscure,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  he  was  cn- 
velo|>ed  in  the  thick  darkness  of  Atheism.  For  the  publication  of  this  work 
be  was  ex|>elled  from  the  University,  a  mark  of  deep  disgrace.  It  was  at 
this  age  he  published  his  Queen  Mab.  It  is  said  of  this,  that  it  was  printed 
for  private  circulation  only,  but  was  pirated  by  a  l)ookseller  ami  published. 
His  friends  strongly  contend,  that  many  of  the  principles  contained  in  that 
work  were  afterwards  renounced  by  him,  and  that  he  sincendy  regretted  its 
publication.  We  could  wish  that  this  assertion  had  more  evidence  to  sup- 
|>ort  it.  Hut  if  wc  judge  from  bis  writings  when  his  character  was  formed 
and  his  opinions  fixed,  we  shall  have  little  reason  to  supjwse  that  they  ever 
radicallv  changed.  It  is  true,  they  npjK»ar  in  different  language,  and  are  ex- 
pressetl  w’ith  all  the  cautiousness  of  the  man,  W'ho  is  conscious  that  lie  is 
tearing  away  the  foundation  of  the  established  forms  of  society.  The  reck¬ 
lessness  and  headstrong  impetuosity  of  youth  are  gone,  but  in  their  place 
apjiears  the  calm  and  far  more  dangerous  detennination  of  age. 

At  a  very  early  age  Shelley  married  a  Miss  AVestbrook, — a  very’  beautiful 
girl,  but  of  rank  far  inferior  to  his  own.  His  father  was  so  enraged  at  this 
marriage  that  he  entirely  abandoned  him.  The  match  seemed  rather  to 
have  lieen  founded  on  a  passionate  attachment,  which  so  often  exists  lietw  een 
young  men  of  poetical  temperaments,  and  novel-reading  misses,  than  on 
that  congeniality  and  mutual  affection,  which  results  from  thorough  acciuain- 
taiicc  with  character.  The  connexion  w’as  of  course  an  unhappy  one,  and 
os  Shelley  seems  to  have  violated  his  principles  in  many  ing  at  all,  he  de¬ 
serted  hia  wife,  (who  shortly  afterw’ards  committed  suicide)  and  fled  to 
France  with  a  Miss  Godwin,  whom  he  afterw’ards  married,  at  the  solicita¬ 
tion  of  her  father,  though  this  course  W’as  evidently  against  his  owm  wishes. 
He  again  visited  England,  with  his  w  ife,  but  shortly  afterwards  left  it,  never 
to  n*tum,  and  directed  his  steps  to  Italy.  He  was  often  in  the  habit  of  mak¬ 
ing  excursions  by  sea, — as  he  was  returning  from  Legliom  to  Lerici,  the 
boat  was  lost  in  a  violent  storm,  and  all  on  board  |X'rishe<l. 

As  may  well  be  supposed,  the  political  and  religious  principles  of  Shelley, 
subjected  him  to  much  abuse.  No  epithet  was  thought  too  severe,  and  all 
his  actions  and  writings  were  attriliuted  to  tlie  basest  and  most  ungenerous 
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motive**.  Nor  was  tliis  unaccountable.  His  opinions  anti  principles,  should 
they  prevail,  would  strike  at  the  foundation  of  society ;  and  they  were  ad¬ 
vanced  with  a  Itoldness  that  sought  no  concealment,  and  with  a  force  and 
cncrj?\'  of  retisonin^  seldom  equalled.  No  wonder  liis  al)$unl  doctrines  were 
overwhelmed  with  torrents  of  abuse  and  ritlicule.  No  wonder  his  name, 
like  that  of  MacGregor,  was  a  ‘s|)ell  to  conjure  up  the  wild  devil  withal  1* 

We  should  havt?  mentioned  iwd'ort*,  that  in  his  youth,  l)eforo  he  seemed  to 
have  fonned  any  fix(‘d  principles  of  action,  Shelley  bt‘cainc  actpiainted  witli 
Godwin’s  Political  Justice;  ami,  like  iiiaiiy  a  weaker  intellect,  was  com¬ 
pletely  dazzled  and  carried  away,  by  the  enthusiastic  dreams  of  that  |H)W’cr- 
fid  and  elo(|uent  writer.  Indeed  few  l>ooks  arc  extant,  which  give  evitlence 
of  a  more  powerful  intellect,  or  which  have  maile  a  greater  ijuj>ression  on 
society.  Tlie  most  glaring  absurdities  are  concealed  so  elVectually  by  a  lieau- 
tifiil  style,  that  they  never  meet  the  eye,  and  we  arc  led  on  imj)ercej)tibly  to 
the  admission  of  principles,  which  are  calculated  to  destioy  all  revealed  reli¬ 
gion, — undermine  the  whole  structure  of  civil  society,  and  throw  mankind 
back  into  the  state  of  nature.  Every  good  and  holy  principle  is  called  in 
(piestion,  the  utility  of  the  most  sacred  institutions  is  boldly  denied — and  this 
too,  under  the  garb  of  pbilosoi)hy,  mid  with  mi  eameslncss  of  niminer,  mid 
an  energy  of  diction  worthy  of  a  better  cause.  AAer  reading  this  work, 
Shelley  eagerly  admitted  the  principle  that  Justice  should  be  our  only 
guide,  and  that  it  can  be  discovered  by  human  reason.  He  resolved  that 
Justice  sliould  thereafter  be  the  only  object  of  liis  pursuit.  To  tliis  he  ad¬ 
hered  inflexibly  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

It  is  painful  to  reflect  that  a  resolution  so  noble  should,  by  an  error  in  be¬ 
lief,  have  led  him  so  fm*  from  the  object  of  his  pursuit.  How  slight  a  mis¬ 
take  in  the  foundation  will  niar"thc  lieauty  of  the  whole  structure!  How 
slight  an  impcdinient  at  the  fountain  source  will  tiini  the  whole  cuiTeiil  from 
its  proper  channel ! — Shelley  looked  on  nimikind  rather  with  the  poet’s  eye, 
than  with  the  calm  mid  solier  reflection  of  the  philos<jpher.  He  thought 
that  man  possessed  abundant  jiower  to  make  the  distinction  Iietwecn  right 
and  wrong,  without  tlie  aid  of  revelation.  He  looked  on  man  as  he  came 
from  the  hands  of  his  Maker,  pure  mid  upright, — unswayed  by  prejudice, — 
unrufllcd  by  jmssion, — and  why,  he  might  well  ask,  cannot  such  a  In'ing  as 
this,  with  unerring  certainty,  guide  himself  in  the  path  of  justice  ?  As  man 
was  originally  created,  this  would  have  l>een  the  case.  Hut  man  is  fidlen ! — 
and  the  apiictites  and  projicnsities  which  chain  him  to  earth,  unfit  liini  to  bo 
the  judge  of  his  own  duty.  His  reason  is  nifiled  by  ])assion,— clouded  by 
prejudice, — impaired  by  disease, — mid  his  undei*stmiding  is  full  of  ignorance. 
In  this  state  his  INIaker  has  taken  compassion  on  him ;  and,  in  order  to  bring 
him  back  to  his  fonner  state  of  happiness,  has  made  a  revelation  of  His  will, 
which,  at  the  same  time  jKiints  to  him  the  nde  of  duty,  ami  the  only  sure 
jiath  to  happiness.  This  revelation  Shelley  considered  little  lietter  than  an 
importation,  and  in  rejecting  this,  he  rejected  the  only  safe  rule  of  action. 

Hut  it  is  time  that  w'e  should  ofler  some  remarks  on  the  writings  of  Shel¬ 
ley.  Indeed  in  forming  an  estimate  of  his  character,  we  cmi  arrive  at  a  safer 
conclusion  from  an  examination  of  these,  than  the  accounts  of  his  cotenipc- 
raries.  lie  appears  to  have  WTitten  as  he  thought.  His  charactere  w’ere 
not  made  merely  to  speak  a  language  of  their  owm,  or  one  incidental  to  their 
32 
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eftuations,  but  they  were  in^trumcnte,  through  which  he  breathed  in  agonized 
aensibility,  the  feelings  of  his  o>^'n  lienrt.  All  his  principles  are  coni|)letely 
interwoven  in  his  jioctry.  He  was  i)om  for  a  poet,  and  his  education  was 
well  adapted  to  his  birth.  ‘I  have,’  says  he,  ‘l)een  familiar  from  childhood 
with  mountains  and  lakes, — the  sea  and  the  solitude  of  forests ; — danger 
which  sjjorts  upon  the  brink  of  precipices  has  l)ecn  my  playmate.  I  have 
tnxlden  the  glaciers  of  the  Alps,  and  lived  under  the  eye  of  Mt.  Blanc.  I 
have  l)een  a  wanderer  among  disumt  fields.  I  have  sailed  down  mighty  riv¬ 
ers,  and  seen  the  sun  rise  and  set,  and  the  stars  come  forth,  while  I  have  wiilcd 
night  and  day  down  a  rapid  stream  among  mountains.  1  have  seen  popu¬ 
lous  cities,  and  have  watched  the  passions  which  rise  and  s])read,  and  sink 
and  change  among  aswmihled  multitudes  of  men.  I  have  seen  the  theatre 
of  the  more  visible  ravng<‘s  of  war,  cities  and  villages  reduced  to  scattered 
grou|>s  of  black  and  roofless  houses,  and  the  naked  inhahitants  sitting  fam¬ 
ished  ui>on  their  desolated  threshohls.  I  have  conversed  with  living  men  of 
genius.  The  poetr\'  of  ancient  Greece  an<l  Rome,  and  modern  Italy,  and 
our  own  countr}',  has  been  to  me  like  external  nature,  a  passion  and  an  en¬ 
joyment.* 

With  all  these  advantages,  Shelley  was  not  a  popular  poet, — and  the  rea¬ 
sons  of  this  are  by  no  means  diflicult  to  l)e  understoo<l.  We  have  iM'fore 
hinted  at  some  of  them.  He  appeared  in  the  world  at  a  most  unfortunate 
periofl  for  any  but  the  most  exalted  genius  ;  moreover,  the  principles  he ’ad¬ 
vanced  were  universally  unpopular.  These  alone  were  sufficient  to  prevent 
his  writings  lM*ing  generally  admired  during  his  life-lime.  And,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  many  fiivorable  circumstances  of  Shelley’s  eilucation,  it  was  far 
from  lK*ing  complete.  The  ex]>erience  and  feelings  which  he  jiossessetl, 
were  not  enough  for  the  successful  poet.  He  must  also  jiossess  the  faculty  of 
awakening  the  same  sensations  in  others.  This  depends  in  a  great  measure 
on  a  correct  knowleilge  of  human  nature  ;  and  in  /Aw,  Shelley  was  certainly 
deficient,  his  own  opinion  to  the  contrarj"  notwithstanding.  Not  that  he  was 
ignorant  of  the  works  of  metaphysicians,  for  \vith  these  he  was  well  ac¬ 
quainted  ;  he  had  also  studied  the  passions  of  men ;  but  he  did  not  bring  to 
the  task  a  calm  and  cool  judgment ;  he  had  detennined  what  man  ought  to 
be,  ami  then  drew  his  conclusions  as  to  what  he  was  ;  he  viewed  men’s  ac¬ 
tions  in  great  events  as  reconled  in  historj’,  but  did  not  descend  and  mingle 
with  them  as  one  of  their  numlier: — alwve  all,  he  neglected  to  obtain  light 
from  that  source,  where  we  are  infonned  what  we  originally  were, — w  hat 
we  are, — and  what  we  are  destined  to  l)ecome.  Without  this  guide,  it  is  no 
bigotry  to  say,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  a  correct  knowledge  of  our 
natures. 

We  have  said  that  Shelley  was  l)om  a  |)oet,  but  it  may  admit  of  a  doubt, 
if  some  of  the  original  elements  that  entered  into  his  constitution,  were  not 
deficient.  To  use  a  common  expression,  his  head  was  not  well  balanced,  and 
to  s|>eak  Phrenologically,  he  had  a  ‘  disproportionable  developement  of  Ide¬ 
ality.’  His  imagination  ap|>ears  to  have  been  diseased,  cverj*  thing  was  ide¬ 
al— his  stories  are  nothing  like  realities he  never  descends,  or  rather,  ascends 
to  draw  hia  character  from  life ; — hia  beings  ara  like  nothing  we  have  ever 
teen,  they 
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**  Speak  in  langua^^  whose  strange  melody, 

May  not  belong  to  earth. — ’* 

We  are  introduced  into  sonic  l>oat — 

— “  Of  rare  device,  which  hath  no  sail, 

But  its  own  curved  prow  of  their  moonstone. 

Wrought  like  a  belt  of  texture  fine  and  trail. 

To  catch  those  gentlest  winds  that  are  not  known 
To  breathe. — ” 

Or  we  come  to  some  temple— 

“  Such  as  mortal  hand 
Has  never  built,  nor  ecstacy  nor  dream  - 
Reared  in  the  city  of  enchanted  land.” 

Or  perchance  we  are  brought  into  the  hall, — 

**  Where  sit  on  many  a  sapphire  throne, 

The  great  who  had  departed  from  mankind, 

A  mighty  senate,  some,  whose  white  hair  shone 
Like  mountain  snow,  wild,  beautiful  and  blind. — ” 

Every  incident,  however  common,  ia  desrril)od  in  mo.st  extravagant  lan¬ 
guage.  His  love  scones — (and  ^uch  love  scenes!)  are  unlike  any  thing  earth 
ever  knew ;  and  when  two  lieings  are  brought  together,  and  we  are  ex|)ecting — 
sweet  expressions, — moving  tears,  or  warm  protestations, — Alas !  instead  of 
this,  the  youthful  lover  beg'uis  with  a  rhapsody  on  tlic  injustice  of  the  world, 
and  the  heroine  whom  we  are  told  ‘  moved  Ujion  this  earth,  a  shape  of 
brightnes.<a,’  rails  against  the  slaver}'  and  injustice  of  marriage,  the  very  thing 
such  impractical  heads  as  ourselves,  should  least  expect  to  hear  her  con¬ 
demn  ! 

Let  us  not  be  misunderstood ;  we  are  far  from  wishing  to  draw  ridicule 
on  the  poetry  of  Slielley  : — we  arc  merely  inquiring  into  some  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  why  his  poetry  is  not  more  read  and  admired.  His  faults  are  evident, 
and  so  arc  his  beauties.  No  poet  ever  had  a  greater  command  of  language, 
and  ‘none  ever  knew  better  how  to  call,  and  arrange  Uie  syllables  of  his  na¬ 
tive  tongue.’  His  compositions  are  of  a  liighly  intellectual  nature,  and  give 
evidence  of  a  ma.ster  mind,  and  of  acute  reasoning  jx)wers  seldom  equalled. 
They  remind  us  of  some  unearthly  being  who,  within  a  most  Leautifiil  form, 
has  an  intellect  equalled  by  nothing  earthly,  but  who  is  entirely  destitute  of  ^ 
arteetton ; — we  gaze  on  her  in  wonder  and  admiration,  but  cannot  love. 
There  is  an  intensity  in  some  of  his  language,  that  can  be  known  only  to 
tliose  who  have  read  it.  We  cn\y  not  the  man,  who  can  say  he  has  read 
these  writings  without  deep  feelings,  and  who  has  not  dropjx?d  a  tear  to  llio 
memor}'  of  him,  who  is  alike  insensible  to  calumny  or  praise. 

The  writer  of  this,  though  he  can  make  no  claim  to  what  may  be  styled 
poetical  criticism,  must  yet  l)e  permitted  to  differ  from  many,  in  tlie  prefer¬ 
ence  they  give  to  some  of  tliese  writings.  We  have  not  time  to  8{)eak  of 
them  all  particularly.  The  tragedy  of  ‘  The  Cexci’  is  the  most  finished  of 
his  protluctions,  his  language  is  more  natural  than  elsewhere,  and  his  char¬ 
acters  are  well  sustained,  btit,  as  if  to  make  up  for  these  qualities,  so  rare  in 
his  writings,  he  has  chosen  the  worst  imaginable  subject.  A  Roman,  w'ho  had 
grown  gray  in  wickedness,  is  supi)osed  to  entertain  an  implacable  hostility  to 
his  chiklren  !  Some  of  them  he  endeavors  to  destroy,  and  towards  his  beau¬ 
tiful  daughter  he  meditates  and  |)erpetrates  a  crime  never  to  Ihj  spoken^ 
at  length  his  wife  and  child  almost  distracted  catise  his  murder, — are  dBior>v. 
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ered  and  executed.  We  will  give  one  or  nvo  extracts,  abnost  at  random.— 

In  tbe  lat  act  the  monster  Count  Cenci^tlius^speaks — 

When  1  was  voong  1  thought  of  noUiing  else 
But  pleasure  ;  ana  1  fed  on  honc^  sweets  : 

When,  by  St.  Thomas  !  cannot  live  like  bees, 

And  i  grew  tired  :  yet,  till  1  killed  a  foe. 

And  heard  Tiis  groans,  and  heard  his  children’s  groans, — 

Knew  I  not  what  delight  was  else  on  earth, 

Which  now  delights  me  little,  I  the  rather 
Look  on  such  pangs  as  terror  ill  conceals, 

The  dry  fixed  eye-ball ;  the  pale  quivering  lip. 

Which  tells  me  tliat  tlie  spirit  weeps  within 
Tears  bitterer  than  the  bloody  sweat  of  Christ. 

I  rarely  kill  the  body,  which  preserves, 

Like  a  strong  prison,  the  soul  within  my  poTver, 

Wherein  1  reed  it  with  the  breath  of  fear 
For  hourly  pain. 

W^hen  Beatrice  ia  told  slic  must  die,  she  exclaims 

My  God  !  can  it  be  possible  I  have 
To  die  so  suddenlv  !  so  young  to  go 
Under  the  obscure,  cold,  rotting,  wormy  grounds 
To  be  nailed  down  into  a  narrow*  place  ; 

To  sec  no  more  sw*eet  sunshine  ;  hear  no  more 
Blithe  voice  of  living  tiling ;  muse  not  again 
Upon^familiar  tlioughts,  sad,  yet  thus  lost, 
flow  fearful !  — 

The  autlior  carefully  conceals  the  execution  of  these  IxXlutiful  beings  from 
us,  and  when  they  ore  to  be  Jed  out,  Beatrice  uses  tliis  pathetic  language — 
There,  mother,  tie 

My  girdle  for  me,  and  bind  up  tliis'hair 
In  any  simple  knot ;  ay,  that  does  well, 

And  yours  I  see  is  coming  dow*n. — How  often 
Have  w’e  done  this  for  one  another  !  now, 

We  shall  not  do  it  any  more. — My  lord. 

We  are  quite  ready. — Well,  ’tis  very  well. — 

We  question  if  Shakspeare  himself  could  have  concluded  this  tragedy 
better.  It  is  by  some  such  quiet  reference  to  circumstances  hi  domestic  life, 
that  disarms  us  of  fortitude,  and  mokes  us  cling  to  life  with  more  eaniestuess, 
than  any  tiling  else ;  and  in  referring  successfully  to  such  circumstances,  lies 
the  greatest  jiower  of  tlie  poet. — How  strange  that  Shelley  should  have  for¬ 
gotten  this  in  all  his  otlicr  writings ! 

We  can  notice  but  one  other  w*ork  ;  it  is  his  Queen  Mab, — the  publication 
of  which,  the  author  is  said  to  have  lamented.  In  this  poem  is  contained 
his  whole  creed,  political  and  religious.  But  so  far  as  the  jioetr}*  is  concern¬ 
ed,  we  must  say,  we  tliink  it  contains  some  of  the  best  he  ever  w  rote.  We 

can  hardly  find  language  to  express  our  admiration  of  some  parts  of  it : _ 

tliey  ore  ine.xprcssibly  beautiful.  It  begins  thus : — 

How  wonderful  is  death. 

Death  and  his  broUier  sleep  * 

One,  pale  as  yonder  waning  moon. 

With  lips  of  lurid  blue  ; 

The  other  rosy  as  the  moon 

When,  throned  on  ocean’s  wave, 

It  blushes  o’er  the  world  : 

Yet  both  so  passing  wonderful ; — 
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We  must  apologize  tor  making  so  many  extracts  from  writings,  which  are, 
or  should  lie  familiar  to  most  of  our  rea<lers  ;  hut  we  must  make  one,  and 
only  one  more.  It  is  a  description  of  a  battle-field  before  and  at\er  the  Imt- 
lle— 

How  b<*autiful  this  night !  the  balmiest  sigh, 

Which  vernal  zephyrs  bn'uthe  in  evening’s  ear, 

W’  ere  discord  to  the  speaking  quietude 

That  w  raps  this  moveless  scene.  Heaven’s  ebon  vault, 

Studded  with  stars  unutterably  bright. 

Thro’  the  moon’s  unclouded  grandeur  rolls, 

Seems  like  a  canopy  which  love  had  spread 
To  curtain  her  sleeping  w’orld.  Yon  gentle  hills. 

Robed  ill  a  garment  of  untrodden  snow’ ; 

Yon  darksome  rocks,  whence  icicles  depend. 

So  stainless,  that  tlieir  white  and  glittering  spires 
Tinge  not  the  moon’s  pure  lH*am ; — yon  castled  steep. 

Whose  banner  hangcth  o’er  the  time-w’orn  tower 
So  idly,  that  rapt  fancy  deemeth  it 
A  metaphor  of  peace ;  all  former  scenes 
W’hen  musing  solitude  might  love  to  lifl 
fler  soul  above  this  sphere  of  earthliness  ; 

AVhen  silence  undisturbed  might  walk  alone, 

So  cold, — so  bright, — so  still. 

Ah  !  whence  yon  glare 

That  fires  the  arch  of  heaven  ?  That  dark  red  smoke 
Blotting  the  silver  moon  ?  The  stars  are  quenched 
In  darkness,  and  the  pure  and  snangled  snow 
Gleams  faintly  thro’  the  gloom  that  gathers  round ! 

Hark  to  that  roar,  wdiose  sw’ifl  and  deafening  peals 
In  countless  echoes  thro’  the  mountains  ring, 

Startling  pale  midnight  on  her  starry  throne  ! 

Now  swells  the  intermingling  din  ;  the  jar 
Frequent  and  frightful  of  the  bursting  bomb  ; 

The  falling  beam,  the  shriek, — the  groan, — the  shout. 

The  ceaseless  clangor,  and  rush  of  men 

Inebriate  with  rage  : — loud,  and  more  loud 

The  discord  grows  ;  till  pale  death  shuts  the  scene. 

And  o’er  the  conqueror  and  the  conquer’d  draws 
His  cold  and  bloody  sliroud.” 

But  the  pleasure  tve  experience  in  reading  these  writings  is  not  unmixed 
with  jmiii.  We  arc  continually  meeting  with  the  author^^  religious  senti¬ 
ments,  and  ev^er  reminded  of  his  unfortunate  delusion.  Shelhjy  was  an 
atheist ! — or  rather,  ho  dislielieved  entirely  in  the  christiaifs  Go<l,  and  never 
was  able  to  fix  upon. any  thing  certain,  in  regard  to  any  sucli  Ihdng.  He 
was  a  full  believer  in  human  ])erfectibility,  and  to  read  the  lx.'autifiil  language, 
in  which  he  descrilies  what  the  world  will  one  day  become,  we  could  w  ish 
the  doctrine,  how'ever  absurd,  might  lie  true.  He  strongly  disapproved  of 
the  marriage  institution,  as  he  believed  it  was  nothing  but  slavery  to  the  fe¬ 
male  sex.  But  let  no  one  suppose  he  advanced  these  doctrines  in  order  to 
favor  his  own  l)a.se  pa.ssions.  No :  we  say  it  with  pride,  Shelley  was  an 
honest  man !  He  advanced  principles  liecause  he  believed  they  would  lie 
advantageous  ; — and  if  ever  there  was  one  who  keenly  felt  for  the  misc^ries 
of  humanity, — who  was  ever  desirous  to  alleviate  misery, — who  was  ready 
to  devote  his  w  hole  life  for  the  good  of  his  race, — if  there  ever  was  a  phi¬ 
lanthropist, — Percy  Bysshe  Shelley  was  one!  He  thought  he  was  doing  the 
greatest  of  all  benefits  for  mankind,  by  proving  the  fallacy  of  systems,  w  hich 
he  fully  believed  were  false ;  and  he  devoted  himself  with  an  ardor  imd  an 
enthusiasm,  and  bore  the  contumelies  and  reproaches  of  others,  with  a  calm¬ 
ness  worthy  of  those,  whose  names  arc  held  in  dear  remembrance  by  all. — 
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Hhelloy  WHS  n<¥vcr  inconsistent.  He  always  acted  according  to  his  ideas  of 
Justice.  His  principles  were  not  merely  theoretical ;  they  were  exhibited  in 
his  own  conduct.  He  never  hesitated  to  do  what  he  considereil  right,  what¬ 
ever  the  world  might  think  or  say.  There  was  a  fearless  iiulej>endence,  and 
a  sli?ni  integrity  in  his  character,  that  cannot  but  command  our  resjK*ct. 
There  was  a  generosity  and  warmth  of  feeling  in  his  nature,  tliat  won  the 
esteem  and  love  of  all  who  knew  him.  In  short  he  w’as  one  of  ‘  nature's 
noblemen.*  Nor  did  his  infidelity  result  from  lack  of  a  faculty  for  i)crceiv- 
iiig  the  truth,  or  from  wilful  obstinacy  in  rejecting  it.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  owl,  from  the  very  perfection  of  its  organs  of  sight,  is  unable  to  see  ob- 
j(»cLs  in  the  day  time.  So  with  Shelley — with  the  full  light  of  ilivine  truth 
blazing  u|K>n  him,  he  was  unable  to  believe.  Indeed,  covered  up  as  it  often 
is,  by  miserable  tnuiitions  and  priestly  commands,  it  is  not  wonderfid  that  it 
hi  so  often  rejected.  Could  the  truth,  in  its  native  simplicity  and  clear- 
have  been  presented  to  Shelley,  he  would  have  received  it ;  and  could 
theit*  have  l)een  some  one,  to  have  thus  presented  it,  and  lead  him  upward 
and  onward  to  the  fountain  of  everlasting  tnith  ; — cotdd  his  lips  liave  been 
touched  by  a  coal  from  the  altar  of  the  living  God,  how  happy  would  have 
l>eeii  his  life,  and  hoip  would  he  have  tuned  his  harp  to  the  praise  of  the 
eternal  Jehovah ! — Hut  there  was  no  one:  and  he  was  sulTered  to  wander  on 
ill  his  own  blindness  and  misery,  till  death  relieved  his  doubts. 

Shelley  died  as  the  fool  dieth  and  the  circumstances  of  his  death  ^vere,  if 
{H>HHible,  mon?  melancholy  than  those  of  his  life.  It  is  aftecting  to  tliink  of 
him,  [MTishing  at  sea,  with  no  one  to  assist ; — no  one  to  pity : — no  one  to 
witness  his  dying  stniggles. — His  body  was  washed  on  sliore;  and  here  was 
enacted  a  scene,  which  was  a  disgrace  to  civilized  In'ings.  The  body  was 
burnt  on  a  funeral  pile,  attended  with  all  the  solemnities  of  the  ancients  ; 
while  his  frieiHls  Ix)rd  Byron,  Leigh  Hunt  and  others,  danced  by  the  burn¬ 
ing  funeral  pile,  shouting  w  ith  the  frenzy  of  maniacs,  till  the  rocks,  and  hills, 
and  caverns  re-echoed  w'ith  the  sound  of  unholy  revelr}’ ! 

It  may  lie  asked  if  the  writings  of  Shelley  w’ill  do  much  injtiry  in  the  world. 
Wi*  think  not.  Ho  wa**  too  honest  and  Ixild,  to  ilo  injur}',  lie  tells  us  bold¬ 
ly  and  at  once,  w'hat  his  opinions  are ;  w'e  immediately  see.  Dr  think  w'e  see, 
their  alisimlity,  and  thus  content  ourselves. — How  ilitl’erent  are  the  words  of 
Hymn,  and  the  honied  |>oison  of  Tom  Moore!  They  conceal  their  miserable 
iloctrines  with  an  np|)enrance  of  purity,  w'hich  is  the  more  dangerous,  as  it  is 
de<*eiiful,  and  we  are  led  on  by  degrees,  till  we  fiiul  ourselves  in  doubt  and 
darkni'ss.  How'  different  and  how  much  mon*  to  lie  admired,  w  as  the  w  hole 
character  of  Hhelley,  than  that  of  Hymn  !  The  one,  ardently  designing  the 
go<Ml  of  man,  and  Inddly  ad\;ancing  doctrines  which  he  thought  for  their 
iMMieftt  to  lielieve.  The  other,  a  gloomy  misanthrope,  ever  eomplaining  of 
the  worUl,  without  lifting  a  finger  to  ri'giuierate  it.  I'he  one  calmly  lM*aring 
a  terrible  disease  thmugh  his  w'hole  life  ; — the  other,  continually  |)eevish,  be¬ 
cause  he  had  a  deftirmetl  foot,  and  stain  ing  himself  for  ivnr  he  should  grow  cor¬ 
pulent. — The  one  |x>8sessing  all  the  philosophy  of  manhood  at  a  very'  early 
age  ; — the  other,  having  all  the  petulance  of  Iroyhooil  when  quite  old !  Shel- 
h*y  was  ever  a  frank,  open  hearted,  honest  man.  For  Hyron  to  play  the 
hypocrite,  was  an  every  day  occurrence.  Ife  could  faw'ii  and  flatter  his  friends 
at  their  face,  and  write  miserable  lampoons  on  them  behind  their  backs. 
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could  prai^^e  and  preach  too,  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  while,  a  cold¬ 
blooded  seducer,  he  would  min  the  j>oace  of  any  one  to  ^tify  his  o\%ti  l>ase 
jKissions.  With  one  hand  on  the  Bihle,  |K>inting  with  hy|>ooritiral  sanctity  to 
its  Iioly  precepts;  with  the  other,  he  would  write  the  most  horrid  hltL«jphemy ! 
Vet  liyron  is  lifted  to  heaven  by  many,  while  Shelley  is  condemne<l  without 
the  lK*neftt  of  lK*ing  heanl.  Many  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  former,  is 
sliocked  if  the  name  of  the  latter  Ls  mentioned.  Many  a  Christian  has 
spent  his  time  in  (hdending  the  former,  who  considers  no  condemnation 
too  severe,  for  the  latter. 

Ihit  it  is  time  for  us  to  close.  In  these  remarks  on  the  life  and  writings  of 
Shelley,  >ve  have  endeavored  to  give  his  true  character.  It  has  not  Ikm'ii  our 
wish  to  disturb  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  and  insult  his  manes  with  an  unneces¬ 
sary  detail  of  his  distresses,  and  the  actions  which  n^sulted  from  them  :  nor 
would  we  tear  otf  the  shroud  from  his  remains,  and  pursue  him  with  a  cni- 
elty  of  narrative.  In  admiration  for  his  virtues,  wc  have  not  l)een  unmind¬ 
ful  of  his  errors  and  faults.  We  cannot,  and  we  would  not  curse  his  name 
and  wish  he  had  never  lived  :  we  would  rather  stand  by  the  beautiful  tomb 
in  Rome  where  he  was  deposited,  and  weep  at  his  fate  ;  not  that  he  was  so 
early  removed,  this  should  nither  cause  us  joy,  but  that  his  life  w'as  so  full  of 
darkness  and  mis(?r\'.'  We  cannot  wish  that  his  writings  did  not  exist :  for 
tliey  are  a  lasting  monument  of  genius,  and  w'e  think  to  the  reflecting  mind, 
they  w  ill  prove  a  l>enefit,  and  show  how'  the  brightest  intellect  may  l)e  led 
away.  We  do  not  wish  he  had  never  lived,  for  w’e  may  profit  by  his  exam¬ 
ple.  It  should  cause  us  humility  to  reflect  how'  little  our  ow'ii  feeble,  unas¬ 
sisted  reason  can  discover,  and  it  should  lead  us  to  embrace  with  still  greater 
fervor,  the  lamp  of  life — the  only  guide  to  truth,  and  to  o|)en  our  hearts  to 
Him,  who  has  siiid  in  language  never  to  be  misunderstood — ‘Behold  I  stand 
at  the  door  and  knock.’ 

February,  18-10.  ^  W. 
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The  kindness  of  oiir  correspondents,  the  number  of  which  is  fast  increasing, 
has  left  us  but  a  small  portion  of  our  usual  limits  wherein  to  notice  the  many 
new  works  and  jieriodieals  lying  near  at  hand  as  we  are  inclined.  Our  readers 
will  notice  the  acquisition  of  several  new  correspondents  in  this  number,  as  they 
occupy  two  thirds  or  more  of  the  whole  number  of  pages.  We  feel  much  grati¬ 
fied  in  introducing  them,  and  hope  they  may  be  induced  to  continue  their  favors. 
This  satisfies  us  of  what  we  have  uniformly  declared,  that  we  have  here  the  materiel 
for  producing  a  publication  that  will  do  honor  to  it.  But  it  needs  pecuniary 
support, — and  shall  it  suffer  for  the  w’ant  of  it  in  this  spirited,  enterprising  city 
of  the  East  ?  We  earnestly  hope  that  while  we  are  laboring  to  bring  out  the 
talent  which  Bangor  possesses,  there  will  be  some  manifestation  that  our  labor 
shall  not  be  in  vain.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  this  point.  Our  la¬ 
bors  to  do  what  we  have  promi.scd  will  be  unceasing — if  those  labors  do  not  suit 
the  tastes  and  feelings  of  our  citizens,  as  we  have  said  before,  we  will  abide  the 
result. 


i 


2.3(1  Uditor's  Table. 

Though  iurrouodedy  m  we  are,  with  new  publications  of  various  characters, 
our  bump  of  aequUitirentss  liad  almost  led  us  astray.  But  to  return  to  our  sub¬ 
ject, _ the  notice  of  those  publications.  First  in  order  conjcs  ‘  the  Jhnerican  in 

England^'  by  Lieut.  Slidell,  of  tlie  U.  S.  Navy,  and  author  of  ‘  a  Year  in  Spain^ 
a  work  which,  afV'r  lying  unnoticed  on  the  shelves  of  American  booksellers  a 
couple  of  years,  happened  to  come  under  the  notice  of  a  transatlantic  critic  who 
knew  how  to  appreciate  the  book.  Then^ — though  not  the  case  now, — it  was  ne¬ 
cessary  for  a  work  to  undergo  a  sea  voyage  before  our  own  countrymen  could,  or 
daredy  say  that  the  thing  was  excellent.  The  Americans  have  abandoned  this 
notion,  and  now  American  talent  can  be  appreciated  at  home  without  waiting  to 
receive  the  royal  stamp  of  approbation.  But  to  *  the  American  in  England'  It 
is  a  delightful  book,  and  w^ell  urorthy  of  the  warm  and  hearty  reception  it  has,  thus 
early,  met  with.  The  Lieutenant  writes  with  a  running  |K*n, — smooth  as  the 
pure  Fulernian, — and,  not  only  smooth,  but  correct.  Ills  style  is  uncommonly 
pure.  But  our  limits  oblige  us  to  part  from  him.  Reader,  buy  his  book,  and,  we 
warrant,  you  will  feel  os  w’ell, — aye,  better  satisfied  than  if  we  had  w  ritten  a 
volume  on  it. 

And  here  is  ‘  Paul  Ulricy  by  Morris  Matson,  who  has  just  put  in  a  claim  for 
the  laurel,  and  who  is,  as  the  title  of  his  book  declares,  an  enthusiast.  You  will 
read  his  two  volumes  more  tlian  half  through,  ere  you  perceive  any  intention  in 
the  author  of  a  plot.  Still  he  w’ill  interest,  and  make  you  laugh  in  spite  of  your¬ 
self.  His  work  shew’s  that  he  is  a  man  of  talent  and  ought  to  be  encouraged. 

Next  come  tw'o  beautiful  thin  octavo’s, — Drake  Sy  and  llallcck's  Poemsy — from 
the  press  of  George  Dearborn,  New  York.  We  must  take  another  occasion  to 
remark  upon  these  volumes. 

A  host  of  periodicals, — devoted  to  Literature,  Science,  &c. — are  on  our  table. 
The  American  Monthly  Magazine  for  January  and  February,  to  w  hich  wx*  alluded 
in  our  last, giving  an  earnest,— of  what  we  have  just  now’  intimated, — that  Amer¬ 
ica  jiossesses  enough  talent, — and  of  the  right  kind,  too, — to  compete  successfully 
w’ith  foreign  j>eriodical8,  and  that  they  do  not  noir, — as  American  borjks  once  did, 
— need  ‘  the  European  stamp  of  approbation  before  they  can  become  of  current 
value.’ — And  *  The  Knickerbocker y  with  its  valuable  list  of  contributors  side  by 
side  with  the  ^American  Monthh/—v,'C  told  the  editors  of  tlie  former  to  look  out  for 
the  latU‘r  after  the  union  w’ith  the  ^  .Yew- Engl  and.'  But  ^  comparisons  are  odo¬ 
riferous  y  as  the  play  hath  it —  both  are  ornaments  to  our  periodical  literature, 
and  deserve  the  best  of  encouragement.  Reader,  take  both,  if  you  are 
able— if  not,  you  w  ill  be  satisfied  w  ith  either. — ‘  The  Xorth  Ameriran  Quarterly 
Magazine y'  edited  by  S.  L.  Fairfield,  after  a  six  months  absence,  has  just  dropped  in 
upon  us  as  w’e  ore  going  to  press.  Its  table  of  contents  intimates,  if  we  can 
judge  from  the  subjects  of  tlie  articles,  an  interesting  number. 

‘  The  American  Magazine y'— one  of  the  most  interesting  and  useful  among  the 
great  variety  of  cheap  periodicals,— continues  to  interest  and  instruct.  We 
notice  some  considerable  improvement  in  its  typographical  department. —  The  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Uegistery  another  monthly,  devoted  <  to  gardening,  orcharding,  and  the 
cultivation  of  fiow’er8,’ediU*d  by  T.  G.  Fessenden  Esq.  of  the  ‘  New  England  Farm¬ 
er,’  is  an  excellent  tiling  of  its  kind,  supported  by  the  best  of  winters  on  subjects 
there  treated  of. 

To  CoRREsroxHEKTS.  Tliose  of  our  correspondents  who  intend  to  contribute 
to  the  pages  of  the  March  No.  are  requested  to  transmit  their  communications  to 
118  at  as  early  a  day  as  possible  after  the  receipt  of  the  present  Number. 


